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bufh Yemen faces 
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u W i. 


By TOM FOLEY 

The People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (South Ye- 
men) is now under attack by an 
alliance of imperialists and 
Arab reactionaries. At the er.d of 
September, border fighting 
erupted between North and South 
Yemen in the al-Dali border 
sheikhdom, about 80 miles not th 
•of Aden. 

While South Yemen has ap- 
pealed for a ceasefire and Arab 
League mediation. North Ye- 
men does not want any neutral 
observers poking around its bor- 
der town of Qa’laba, to see what 
is going on. 

Ali Nasser Mohammed, Prem- 
icr of South Yemen, has charged 
that Saudi Arabia paid, organ- 
ized and armed a largo force 
of South Yemeni exiles in North 
Yemen, who crossed the border 
and precipitated the fight- 
ing; he said those killed by South 
Yemen’s armed forces were 
carrying brand-new U.S.-made 
weapons ant! ammunition. 

British role 

At the same time, South Ye- 
men reported (and Agence 
France Presse has confirmed) 
British - troop movements on 
its eastern frontier with Oman. 

Oman in fact is a British col- 
ony; about Ilia British military 
officers run the so-called Sultan's 
Armed Forces and are backed 
up by the big British air and naval 
base on Masha Island off the 
Omani coast. Oil was struck in 


Oman in 1 P54 and since then the 
British have dug in for dear life. 
Thu Arab League has refused to 
recognize Oman as an indej>end- 
ent country. 

In Dhofar, the western part of 
Oman which shares a border 
with South Yemen, an anti- 
British liberation movement 
controls about half the territory. 
The British are convinced that the 
Dhofar liberation movement 
is being aided by South Yemen 
and would do anything to stop it. 
flcaetionary lineup 
The lineup oi forces against 
South Yemen thus is: the U.S., 
Britain, Saudi Arabia, North Ye- 
men, and various South Ye- 
meni feudal and reactionary 
elements. The latter include 
large numbers of Aulaqi tribes- 
men dismissed from the 
South Yemen armed forces 
and the ex-rulcr of South Ye- 
men’s, Beihon province, Sharif 
Hussein al-Habili. 

Beihan, about 180 miles north- 
east of Aden, is in a strategic lo- 
cation, right on the North-South 
Yemen border, and also on the 
dividing-line between the desert 
to the northeast and the moun- 
tains to the west. 

Since North Yemen’s eastern 
border with Saudi Arabia is unde- 
fined, a Saudi "funnel” goes right 
through to Beihan. 

Sharif Hussein of Beihan fled to 
Saudi Arabia in 1667; since lie is a 
Hashemite, he claims fami- 
ly ties with King Hussein of Jor- 
dan. And lie claims also the 
sympathies of North Yemen's 
royalists, whom he supported all 
during the. civil war with arms 
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ana supplies irotn baudi Arabia. 

Last, March, while South Ye- 
men's National Front Organiza- 
tion (N) ; ’Ol held its Fifth Congress 
in Aden and resolved to carry 
through a thorough-going agrar- 
ian revolution to smash feudal- 
ism, Sjiarif Hussein and his fol- 
lowers, armed with U.S. wea- 
pons supplied by Saudi Arabia, 
Showed! up in Beihan and tried to 
start !a revolt. The attempt 
failed miserably, no doubt be- 
cause iS'orlh Yemen could not be 
■ relied pn. But since North Ye- 
men re-established diplomatic 
relations with the U.S. on July 2, 

, all sorts of intriguing possibilities 
have opened up. 

U.S. ( nid programs, prior to 
196V, had been concentrated in the 
southerji part of North Yemen 
next to the South Yemen border. 
The U.S. announced on July 14 
the resumption of all aid proj- 
ects, which had been run by the 
Agency for International Develop- 


countries. 


01601 


No doubt AID did have a rea- • 
sonablc pretext to survey the area 
south and east of the city of Ta’izz 
if it chose to, and this is where 
the fighting broke out at the end 
of September. 

There is no lack of possible vil- 
lains in this situation. In fact, 
they are all together, like a flock 
of vuliures hovering over Soulh 
Yemen while it is struggling to 
build a democratic worker- 
peasant state, it's time we be- 
gan showing we can stick together 
too. to keen freedom alive on 
part of the Arabian Peninsula. 
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By the way, Young also happens to be 
chairman of the Asia Society! 

His Introduction rambles on about 
‘ “professional 'advisors” a while longer 
; and then finally mentions ‘‘specific sub- 
1 jects” SEADAG will study: Develop- 
ment Administration, Education and 
Manpower, Mekong Development, Poli- 
' • tical Development, Regional Develop- 
ment, Rural Dcveloment, Urban De- 
velopment and — nota bene — the Prob- 
lems of Development Under Conditions 
of Insurgency, which means how-to foist 
a capitalistic game plan on people who 
hate capitalism. 

. “Clearly,” the. Penn students wrote, 
“one of the imperatives behind the for- 
mation of SEADAG was that money 
would be available from the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” thus, enabling Penn scholars 
to go, ahead with their research without 
having to worry about the rent. “It is note- 
worthy,” the students point out, (hat 
Young chairs both SEADAG and the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations which helps Nix- 
on formulate foreign policy. Obviously, 
the Penn scientists’ thoughts are fathered 
by the wishes of Washington, not the 
needs of future Vietnamese. 

, . One more anagram is relevant here, 
'although the ubiquitous Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s (CIA ) ties to USAID are 
almost common knowledge by now. In an 
interview with Dan Blackburn of Metro- 
media News, Dr. John Hannah, director 
of USAID, was asked: “Doctor, how do 
you respond to complaints that the AID 
Program is being used as a cover for CIA 
operations in Laos?” 

“Well,” said Dr. Hannah, “I just have 
■to admit that that is true. This was a de- 
cision that was made back in 19G2 and by 
administration from now until then (sic), - 
and it is the only place in the world that 
we are.” : 

Hannah was lying through his teeth 
about Laos being the only country in the 



world where USAID fronts for the CIA, 
but his admission suffices to prove that 
Penn counts the CIA as one of its patrons 
of higher learning. . 

Moreover, Young’s Introduction states 
flatly that USAID has “the final veto pow- 
er 0:1 every SEADAG grant,” exercising 
the following criteria : . 

o “Projects should be related to are- 
as of AID geographic concern.. Priority 
will be given to projects involving or 
relevant to the Philippines, Thailand, . 
Laos, Indonesia, Vietnam and Korea... . . 

© “Priority will be given to projects 
which are relevant' to AID programs, ac- 
tivities and planning. ' ■ ■; 

© “Projects will be considered as to 
their sensitivity to local political situa- 
tions.” (My erriphasis — D.S. ) - | 
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By WILLIAM K. WYANT .TK. 

. A Washington Correspondent 
of the Poat-Dhputcb 
WASHINGTON, July 2Sb-Sen- 
atoi Stuari Symington (Dam.), 
Missouri, denounced .Saturday 
the Agency for International 
Development's involvement i n 
Laos with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

“The activities and funds of 
these two agencies in Laos ate 
now so mixed,” lie said, “that 
it must be impossible for Lao 
officials to know whether they 
are dealing with AID or with 
the CIA.” 


■ Symington, chairman of the 
Senate foreign relations sub- 
committee on security agree- ■■ 
ments and c o m m i t m e n ts ; 
abroad, made the stalemcnt in 
a preface he wrote for a declas- 
sified version of hearings over 
which lie presided last April 13. 

Hfi criticised the Executive 
Branch, of the government for 

making extensive deletions in 
the hearing record, made public 
Saturday. He said the deletions 
were made “on alleged grounds 
pf security.” 

The hearing transcript was 
scissored so- severely, Syming- 
ton said, that his panel was at 
first reluctant to make public 
what remained. H o w eve r, it 
was decided that Hie repoi t 
would add to information avail-' 
able about Laos. 

Roderic L. O’Connor, co-ordi- 
nator of AID’S bureau for sup- 
porting assistance, appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee in re- 
[ sponse to a letter Symington 
. wrote March 21 to John Ai Han- 
.■ nab, administrator of the Agen- 
". 'ey for International Develop- 
ment. 

Symington’s letter had asked 
Hannah a series of questions 
about the relationship in Laos 
between AID, which adminis- 
ters foreign assistance, and the 
CIA,- which finances irregular 
troops fighting Communists. 


In’ a separate statement is- 
sued Saturday with the cen- 
sored but now declassified 
hearing record, the Missouri 
Senator said the facts now com- 
ing out “raise serious quesiions ; 
about the legality of some Unit-' 
ed States c x p £ n d i t n r c $ itt > 
Laos ...” 

The facts also disclose, Sym- 
ington said, “a pattern of de- 
viousness, if not actual decep- 
tion, which has characterized 
the conduct of our policy in 
Laos for the last decade.” 

O'Connor told the subcommit- 
tee that AID whs not now fi- 
n Slicing, and never had fi-, 
nanced, military of intelligence 
operations in Laos, as such. He 
conceded that AID’S assistance 
had helped (ho royal Lao gov- 
ernment carry its defense bur- 
den. 

In fiscal 1972, the witnes s 
said, the CIA is reimbursing 
AID in the amount of $2,500,000 
for medical services ar.d sup- 
plies for paramilitary forces or 
their dependents in Laos. 

O’Connor said AID supplied 
certain services in the health 
and humanitarian fields for 
“anybody in Laos who is ill, 
sick, or wounded.” \i 
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Food for War 


When (lie United Stales provides food 
commodities as a ionn oI economic as- 
sistance to a poor country, it insists on 
prool that the food really is used as 
economic assistance. Normally, the for- 
eign government sells the wheat, 'rice, 
beans or other food commodity and puts 
[ money in a special fund. The . U.S. 
government insists on a .voice in . how 
this fund is spent. 

It is ironical that a considerable por- 
tion of these ‘ counterpart funds" under 
the Food for Peace program have been 
and arc- being used for military and war 
purposes. It's, legal: The authority to 
use some of the money, in this w'av is 
i provided for in the Food for Peace law. 

• j Permission to devote the money lo the 
j armed forces is granted by U.S. officials 
■ in each, case. 

j This sounds like a sneaky deception to 
| use contributions for ‘‘peace"' as fuel for 
I war. A White House report recently 
' showed that $78 million went into the 
South Vietnam war budget last year 
under the Food for Peace program. 
Food for Peace money also has been 
used for military purposes in South 
Korea, Cambodia, Spain, Turkey. 
Greece and Taiwan. •' 

Since Food for Peace was enacted in 
39'if. nearly $2 billion of the total $13 
billion of f ood aid has been spent on 
“common defense” arrangements. 

In the clouds of deception surrounding 
military aid and economic aid, this use 

J °f Food for Peace money for war is a 
minor item. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been spent bv the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CTA) for various 
kinds of military' activity, for example, 
without any accounting to the public. 
Economic aid in South Vietnam has 


bpen as much a part of (he war effort 
there as so-called military aid. 

It is this mixing up of programs tie- • 
signed fo help poor people with pro- i 
grams designed to build up foreign ar- 
mies and-, light wars that has given all 
foreign aid a bad name in recent years. 
Senator J. William Fulbright (bem.. 
Ark. i. chairman of (he Sena I e Foreign 
■Relations Committee, believes that our 
entangling foreign aid programs helped 
get us in the Indochina war and might I 
do so elsewhere. 

One of the reforms in foreign policy : 
that needs to be undertaken by Congress 
is the establishment of foreign aid for 
economic development and humanita- 
rian purposes- entirely separate from 
any military connection. If the United 
States needs to provide some countries 
with military equipment and with mili- 
tary advice and training, that program 
ought to be locked up in a separate 
package. The people running that pro- 
gram ought to have no connection with 
any- program of economic aid, whether 
in direct food form or something else. 

The “common defense” monev made 
available through Food for Peace has 
been handled by the Department of De- 
fense and the State Department’s Agen- 
cy for International Development. Nat- 
urally, the military voice- dominates, 
and these resources called Food for 
Peace become merely military aid. 

The very least Congress can do about 
this problem is lo label expenditures for 
foreign assistance, for what they really 
are. Permitting money appropriated for 
Food for Peace to be used for military 
purposes is another example of the kind 
of deception which has caused a loss of 
public confidence in the government. 
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veloo, cur purpose is not to have satellites, In general AID officials - n 
not to create a new colonialism." of the problem and are t 'S fjf; 

Long-ran*;© result Udbutfon^nd '^m ms !!; ch “ s “ CD! «e mii 

J[ e ® ly possible case for a political mb- in speeches given by D? John i?°rdh °a l 
_ liom ^n economic investment experts 1 " ai 

Liberals become furious when aid is con- sa F> is indirect and long range. Some' aa , rn!R1 ? t ; rator and one of the most c-nthu; 
nued. sometimes mt>r -Tno „ j nest. fnr l'nctnnnr. , 1 , — tk 1 “ a sue au 


Should politics rather than economic need 
govern the distribution of U.S, foreign aid? 

Even politicians say “no” but only in 
theory. In practice, political motives can 
often be found. 



ftpi* cornc >" says AID'S Mr. V/illiams.' “Ever 

deplore the fact tWthe'uni'tedd+ales "cam \ R faV ° r ° f £trictly economic goals, pitch- jmruP-iw? f’ % lnto the , mcdf ---rn sactc 
•not seem to accomplish mo-e in the v-4 r le 2? s porsi£t - tdl • k ? £!y> Evory mfJ1 get a fa, 

P the \>«y of One of the newer discoveries of develep- !°f.n ^° b at ® nce Jn * he days of the indu: 

iritii l evolution. Jt*s wh/st vr-> r'.-s r,v 


me ddd? Z ? economists, which foreign aid critics •, levolu \ !on .- ^ s what yen do abo 
d L ee 01 ; havo . bi£ ‘ n quick to pick- up, -is the fact that your Policies — that are important.” 

the income gap between rich and poor in . V rnle virlua by everyone agrees that V 
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rather r ? ch *P°°r £*P must be narrowed, the dh 
sion between critics is still shorn on 


, , try — way ui 

democratic reforms in other governments or r* 
at the very least to extract son- 
allegiance or appreciation. 

Sensitive case in point was the United developing countries is widening 
Nations vote on Taiwan’s ouster in which than closing widening 

4J recipients of U.S. aid were among the The result, as World Bank president Rcr> olher ec 
A .‘ ° V ° ed agalnst tne U ‘ S - P° sition - , ert s - McNamara put it in a strong speech ji?® U - s - aid Program helps 
As just desserts for what it sees as such before the United Nations Conference c-n ' J ‘-- econ °my. 

arbitrary actions, Congress has imposed Trade and Development in Santiago this PsuI .. 

-more than 70 restrictions on who is eligible s P nr ‘g, is that while the national growth .development Program, is fond cf sayir 
to receive U.S. aid. Factors which can land ratas ma V be impressive, somehow the bot- t,s ‘ at r ' 0rei S n nid is a misnomer. Pie r.r«u< 


other economic point: the degree V wide 


or hurts th 
Paul Hoffman, long the head of the Ur 


a country m the taboo category vary from , t0m population is being left b& 

td iimn irs .. * hind. 


- ~ c.ac^ h uiy vaiy iroin 

i ailing to cooperate in narcotics control to 


seizure of U.S. fishing vessels in what the . he sald that lhe 10 percent in the lowest r ‘ :;t!onal security, 
Unitea States recognizes as international lncorno category in India, for instance as m ' atlia l assistance 
waters. ‘ actually worse off flmiM 


mt m view of the possibilities in creatio: 
Oi new jobs, adding to export earning an, 
rmnonal security, the term is more apth 
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Warning from State 


' actually worse off, despite aid, than it was 
20 years ago. 

It is now generally agreed here that for- 


Cliurch raps aid program 
In his lengthy, much quoted speech on th. 


generally agreed here that for- In his 

State Department experts warn that eco- fJP 1 - j m - t , he P. ast P ut too much emphasis Senate floor last October Sen Wanl 

nomic aid is simply not suited for short-term ^L m + dust ,"?, h2Etlon End economic growth Church (D) or Idaho called the U S fo"eim 

They say history offers ncF 7 -l °- ilUle 0:1 lne Problems of income aid Program “patently self servin'*” and 

development dollars nlav dl , stnbut i°n ,and full employment in the cbm—-’ " “ n0 


political goals. 


evidence that development do'ilars play ai;u mu employment i 

down labor -mtensiv' e developing countries. 


much if any role at all in keeping down' tuumnes. 

revolution and deterring communism or in Manufacturing has been growing at the 
encouraging democracy. rate of about 7 percent a year in tlies= 

Communist Cuba and socialist Clule which countries and industrial jobs at about hail' 

•getner have taken in. well over $1 billion rate. The international labor or^ani- '""“‘“s 101 * 5 wisn to create a favorable cl 
in U.S. aid, largely, in loans, in the past zat i° n Predicts that the combination unem- m . ate f°r private investment and notes tha 

ployment and underemployment may reach with government insurance for such ver 
.- an average of cf 30 percent in the d'evclop- tRre£| ^ l b e American taxpayer wh 


mged it was a “spreading money tre« 


under which the biggest American busi 
nesses find shelter." 


31 Sues that U.S. interest in economic 


shoulders the burden. 


years are cases in point. 

Expecting recipients to follow U.S. lead- an average ot ot SO per 

ership in malcing their foreign-policy deci-^S countries by 1S30. - 

part of the same mold. Tlie problem often is not so much a lack + officials find themselves somewhal 

Political criteria aren’t reasonable at or shortage of food, for instance, as the lack , r * - oh this P oint - To £e h foreign aid tc 
all, i says Maurice J. Williams, deputy ad- of ability to buy it. sceptical conservatives, they want to em- 

mmistrator of AID, pointing out that many “People think’because someone is hungry, ? ;nasjze lts potential m term:, of new mar- 
aided countries are newly independent, anc all you need to do is get production up ” ;- 0<l£ and tradi -ng partners. Yet !he further 
bowing to U.S. pressures is not cne of the says one AID staffer. “Hunger isn’t a pro- tj:ey s °\ more they draw five on the 
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Congress Panel Is Told of 
Diversion of Relief Funds 
to Border Fortification 


1972 


inquiries, said that, besides the 
$10-mi!lion, only about $20-mil- 
lion in food and coastal and 
river vessels had been provided. 

Administration sources here jlndiamPakistani war' 
said today that the funds au-[ They said that it had 


thorized last year for East Pak- 
istani relief but not yet expend- 


> 11 ! 

the question of further such 
assistance became, in effect, 
academic less than two months 
after the original grant be- 
cause of the outbreak of the 


been 


c 


•» By TAD SZULC 

. , Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 7— Tire 
General Accounting Office has 
reported to Congress that most 
of! a grant of about $10-million 
made to Pakistan last fall for 
[humanitarian relief was , di- 
verted! for the construction of 
military defenses on what was 
sthen the East Pakistani border 
^ith India. !!!.'!!!!!. 

[•’•This grant was part of the 
■total ! American emergency aid 
^commitment of SlOShl-million, Bl<uu wai 
(made last year during the civil 1 November, 
war in Pakistan’s eastern wing, The . report 
[which subsequently became the 
[Independent republic of Bangla- 
desh. 

I .42-Page Report Compiled 
ic". /But the General Accounting 
'Office, which is the investiga- 
tive agency of Cpngress, said 
lit a report prepared for the 
Senate Subcommittee on Refu- 
gees, headed by Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy, that “most 
of this assistance, even though 
Authorized,” had not been “pro- 
dded or scheduled for ship- 
ment.” 


possible to examine at the Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Islamaba 

,1 had bean traced the XttST S 

1972 assistance programs for re licf funds for military con- 
Bangladesh. The total commit- struction. 
ment to Bangladesh for 1972 is In the report, the Govem- 
$217-million. Accounting Office com-i 

w ., 5 . ■ plained that our review ef- 

The $10-milhcm that the Gen- forts were i mpec j ec j {,y Depart- 

eral Accounting Office said was ment 0 f state an d Agency for 
diverted for military fortifica-j International Development of- 



tions had been intended to cre- 
ate employment through pub- 
lic works last year in what was 
then East Pakistan. The em- 
ployment, it was said, was to 
provide people there with 
money to buy food that the 
United States had sold to the 
Pakistani Government on credit. 1 

The General Accounting Of- 
fice said that the money had 
been used instead for fortifica- 


ficials. 

Data Withheld, Report Says 

The report said that these of-; 
ficials “withheld and summar- 
ized records prior to our ac- 
cess and thereby limited in- 
formation needed for a com- 
plete and thorough report.” 

Senator Kennedy, recalling 
reports by the Government Ac- 
counting Office earlier this year 
on the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s use for military activi 


tions on the border, between ties of relief funds in Laos, said 


East Pakistan and India in an- 
ticipation of the Indian-Paki- 
stani war that broke out in 


said that the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment, which was in charge of 
the public works assistance, 
had said the project, financed 
by rupees owend by the United 
States ini’ Pakistan, was de- 
signed to create employment 
through “repairing roads and 
embankments and cutting 
water plants that clogged 
rivers." ' 

But the General Accounting 
Office said it had learned that 
“in one sector of East Pakistan 
approximately 5,000 to 6,000 
laborers were engaged in mili- 
tary defense works — construct- 
ing and digging entrenchments, 
constructing embankments and 
carving bamboo punja stakes 


in a statement: that the new 
findings “underscore the Ad 
ministration’s complicity in the 
repression of East Bengal, and 
its cosmetic concern for the mil- 
lions who were unwilling pawns 
in our Government's policy of 
I failure and shame.” 


! A copy of the 42-page report, 

signed by the Controller Gen- a nd other military-oriented 
eral of the United States, Elmer! work projects.’’ 

‘B. Staats, was obtained today, 

•by The New York Times. 
v '.The General Accounting Of- 
fice also asserted that the Pak-' 
tstani Army seized for military 
use last year about 50 United 
£}tates Army assault boats that 
fcad been provided in 1970 for 
relief to victims of a cyclone 
ahd tidal wave that struck East 


Pakistan. The report added that 
trucks and jeeps befonging to’ 
United Nations aid agencies had 
also been taken by the Paki- 
stanis for the same purpose. 

Fund Transfer Reported 
.. The Nixon Administration has 
said on, several occasions in the 


filled. But the General Account- 


Under United States law, 
humanitarian aid may not be 
diverted for other uses. After 
the Pakistani Army began its 
crakdown on March 25, 1971, 
against the autonomy movemen 
then under way in East Pakis- 
tan, the United States banned 
all new sales of military equip- 
ment to Pakistan. 

No Further Funds Given 

The public works grant was 
made on Oct: 8, 1971, but the 
Government Accounting Office 
report said that “because most- 
of the projects carried out un- 
der this grant included build- 
ing defense works along the 
India-East Pakistan border, AID 
[the Agency for International 
Development] decided against 
considering further assistance 


y 


last few months that the bulk 
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By JOHN "\yALLACH I 

Sundny Advertiser Washinslon Bureau 
WASHINGTON— Central In- ' 
teiligcnce Agency (CIA) offi- ■ 
cials in Laos continue to mas- i 
queradc as Agency for Inter- < 
national Development (AID) 
employes in prosecuting the 
•'secret war”, gainst Die Com- 
4 muinst Pathet Lao and North ■ 
Vietnamese iroops, Charles 
Mann, director of the U.S. 
AID Mission in Laos, disclosed 
yesterday. • 

; "AID has provided some CIA 
personnel with cover positions.” 
Mann, director ' of the U. S., 
the end of a week of talks 
lien; .before returning to Vien- 
tiane Sunday. 1 Let me hasten 
to add, however, that these 
personnel have absolutely and 
utterly no policy functions,” he 
said. ’ | 

They have no responsibility 
whatsoever for the directon o f j 
AID programs.” Mann also de- ; 
mod allegations.- included in a . 
report last month by the Senate 
Refugees subcommittee, that 
AID funds were still being mis- 
used to support training and 
resettlement ol indigenous Meo 
tribesmen that make up the 
government armies. 

"There are no funds that are 
appropriated to AID that are 
being used for military pur- 
poses," he said. 


According lo Mann, in addi- 
tion providing “cover” for CIA 
agents working out of AID of- 
fices, CIA officials are still 
relying on AID for logistical 
and medical support. 



He called the cost-sharing 
plan a “perfectly logical and 
sensible- arrangement” end said 

that the charge that AID funds 
have been used to support CIA 
activities was "basically 
wrong" 

“Wc have 200 field dispensa- 
ries,” Mann explained. -'Obvi- 
ously, if a wounded soldier 
conies to a r.'sponsnry >>r if 
a dependent a soldier .or 
a civilize who r.-ighl iiave step- 
ped on o mine <>r unfortunately 
just been v. cuoi’icd comes to us, 
You're nit joi vg 1 o as it My 


dear friend, ‘are you a soldier 
or are you a dependent of a 
soldicrt ’ Art you going to tell 
him that because you stepped 
on a mine, -therefore I cannot 
treat you and God bless, good 
luck, go some place else where 
thei'e is no medical care. 

‘■For the last year, nobody 
has hidden the presence of the 
CIA in Laos and ihe involv- 
ment of the .irregular troops 
fighting there," Mann said. 

As far back as 1970, Hannah 
conceded to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that since 
1902 his agency had subsidized 
CIA activities m Laos and pro- 
vided a front for secret agents. 
Mann explained. 

But the issue, as framed by- 
Kennedy, was the impossibility 


of distinguishing between hu- 
manitarian and military aid in 
Laos when both agencies are 
involved in complementary roles 
and where soldier tribesmen are . 
almost always accompanied by 
their families. 

Mann also denied lhat Long 
: Ticng, the base of CIA opera- 
| lions in Laos, had ever been 
i overrun by the North Viet- 
j naniese, as reports indicated 
earlier this year. 

I Mann said that there had 
| been hard fighting at Hits 
1 southernmost position but “the 
headquarters of Military Region 
Two was never abandoned.” 
The AID director praised the 
government army’ and said that 
the holding of Long Ticng was 
proof of capable performance. 


1 


AID director John Hannah 
pledged almost exactly a year 
ago, in a letter to the subcom- 
mittee chairman. Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, that “at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1972, all 
of the AID financing with 
which you have been concerned 
will be terminated.” 

A new cost-sharing arrange- 
ment was created and the CIA 
refunded the State Department 
agency for its medical assist- 
ance and other services pro- 
vided the secret ■ Royal Laotian 
Army. 

Under this arrangement, 

Kennedy's subcommittee 
charged, about S2.5 million, or 
about half of the .“>4.9 congres- 
sional appropriation for human- 
itarian aid in Laos, will be 
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AID Guise Still Used 
By CIA, Official Says 




. Central Intelligence Agency 
agents still operate in Laos 
under the guise of American 
foreign aid officials, according 
to the head of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
(AID) in Laos. 

But he said no AI0 funds 
are going for. military pur- 
poses. 

Charles A. Mann, AID mis- 
sion director in Laos since 
SSS3, left for Vientianne yes- 
terday after spending a week 
.here in consultations. He said 
that AID - supports the CIA in 
"Laos “in a cost-sharing ar- 
rangement.” 

He made the remarks in an 
interview with UPI an<J Hearst 
newspaper reporters to be 
broadcast next Wednesday by 


WAMU-FM, the American Uni- 
versity station here. 

Mann noted that AID ad- 
ministrator John A. Hannah 
testified to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee two years 
ago that since 1962, AID had 
subsidized CIA activities in 
Laos and provided a cover for 
CIA agents there. 

After Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), chairman of 
the Senate’s Refugees Subcom- 
mittee, protested that AID 
funds were being misspent, 
Hannah informed him in a 
May, 1971, letter that “at the 
beginning pf fiscal year 1972, 
all of the AID financing with 
which you have been con- 
cerned will be- terminated.” 
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Fiscal conservatives and no-nonsense 
- leaders such as the late Sen. Robert A. 
L- Taft wuuld.be utterly flabbergasted to 
• learn that a free-wheeling agency within 
' the United States government is perinit- 
. ted to spend untold millions in tax funds 
with only minimal accountability to Con- 


gress. 

: But that is precisely the case. The 

Central Intelligence Agency, which is 
waging its own war against undefined 
enemies irr Laos, has a secret budget and 
a high disdain for the legislative branch 
of government. 

Early in the year it was disclosed that 
funds voted the Agency for International 


J 


Development have been diverted to the 
' CIA for use in its Laotian war. The 
disclosure had the side effect of discred- 
. iting much of the fine work of AID in 
extending technical assistance to the peo- 
ple bf other lands. Eecause of the appar- 
■ ent tie to the CIA, AID now operates in 
the "same suspicious light that falls upon 
government-sponsored radio stations that 
are nothing more than CIA espionage, 
tools. 

There may be some relief from the 
excesses, of America’s best publicized 
secret agency. Sen. John Sherman Coop- 
' er, R-Ky.. has offered a bill which would 
oblige thu CIA to provide congressional 
committees realing with foreign policy 
the same information and assessments it 
now releases only to the White House. 

The CIA presently briefs Congress, hut 
only when it has White House authoriza- 
tion to do po. It is an understandable 
suspicion, under the circumstances, that 
the CIA’s machinations, usually involving 
"the military and political affairs of other 
nations, are undertaken in giddy and 1 
irresponsible fashion. Most of us, given 
millions of dollars to play with, would be .■ 
giddy and irresponsible. 

Curiously, the CIA has never played a 
decisive role in any American diplomatic 
achievement. On the other hand, it has 
figured prominently in several embar- 
rassments to the nation. It ought to he 
abolished. If congressional timidity pre- 
vents abolition, it should be restricted to 
certain well-defined work, with full ac- 
countability to Congress. 

The people are rapidly losing their 
taste for tnc cloak-and-dagger skulldug- 
gery of Cold War diplomacy, and the 
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Senator Edward Kennedy released March 19 a "sani- 
tized summary" of the third in a series of reports he 
had asked the General Accounting Office to write 
him on the effectiveness of US humanitarian aid to 
Southeast Asia. The summary, "sanitized" to purge 
secret information contained in the full report, deals 
primarily with medical aid to Laos through the Agency 
^ for International Development (AID). Unavoidably it 
Stumbles on something that has long troubled Kennedy 
and his staff on the Senate refugees subcommittee: the 
slipperiness of federal budget statistics when they 
have anything to do with the Indochina war. Two years 
ago the Senate Foreign Relations Committee held 
hearings that publicized AID's link with the Central 
Intelligence Agency; AID’s director, John Hannah, 
publicly admitted that since 1962 his agency had sub- 
sidized CIA activities in Laos and provided a front for 
secret agents. 

As chairman of the refugees subcommittee, Kennedy 
protested that AID funds were being misspent, and in 
May 1971 he got a letter from Hannah saying that "at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1972, all of the AID financ- 
ing with which you have been concerned will be termi- 
nated." As the latest GAO reports shows, the govern- 
ment had responded to an over literal interpretation 
of Kennedy's protest and had left the Laos arrangement 
virtually unchanged. The CIA would still train its 
secret army in Laos; it would still work out of AID 
offices and rely on AID for logistical and medical sup- 
port. But beginning with the new fiscal year on July 1, 
1971, the CIA would reimburse AID for services rend- 
ered. Technically, AID ceased to subsidize the CIA, but 
in every other way it remained a front and a supplier. 

The GAO report given to Kennedy/a classified doc- 
ument, shows how this new system works. According 
to The New York Times , the report states that the CIA 
has already refunded $1.3 million to AID for medical 
assistance during the first half of fiscal 1972, and that 
more than $1 million will be refunded for the second 
half— a total of about $2.5 million a year spent by AID 
on the CIA army in Laos. The conclusion is that either 
AID is overspending its budget to accommodate the 
CIA (which is unlikely), or that $2.5 million originally 
appropriated for humanitarian aid is being diverted to 
back up the CIA's army. Only the bookkeepers know 
how the financing is arranged. 

To a State Department spokesman, the whole issue 
is a "non-story" because this "cost-sharing agree- 
ment" between AID and the CIA was announced 
almost a year ago. Furthermore, he believes that it's 
nearly impossible to distinguish between human- 
itarian and military aid in Laos where the soldier- 
tribesmen are accompanied by their families In any 
casApj&EOV«dtF©tbR<ete0seu2QOil^O3/O4pT(®JA 
is still true. When Congress appropriates a sum for 
humanitarian aid in Laos ($4.9 million in 1972), about 



half of it ($2.5 million) goes to support the secret war. 
Judging from reports last week, the secret war may be 
coming to an end no matter what Congress does: the 
base of CIA operations in Laos, Long Cheng, has been 
abandoned by about 1000 local volunteers who were 
recruited to defend it against the North Vietnamese. 
A US spokesman in Vientiane said the situation at the, 
base is .critical and rapidly deteriorating." If it falls, 
it will be the farthest south the Communists have 
reached in Laos. 
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[ead 
Queried On 
CIA Ties 


Py a Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, March 22 - 
Senator Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), Missouri, today pressed 
• an inquiry into the relationship 
between the nation's economic I 
.assistance program in Laos and 
the activities of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the De- 
partment of Defense there. j 
f. Symington invited John A. 
Hannah, administrator of the 
.Agency for International De- 
velopment, to testify at a 
.dosed session of Symington’s 
: Senate foreign relations sub- 
.committee on United States 
security agreements and com- 
mitments abroad. 

Through the subcommittee, 
Symington has been instru- 
, mental in the last three years 
Sn calling attention to the scope I 
of United States-supported mili- 
tary operations in Laos, 
f. Symington made public today 
a letter asking Hannah to ap- 
pear before the panel. He 
framed 1 eight questions for Han. 
ijiah to answer. He asked that 
■Hannah submit a statement to 
.the subcommittee several days 

■ before appearing. 

Symington asked Hannah ' 
what assurances he had given 
r to Congress on the use of Han- 
"nah’s agency “as a cover for 
CIA personnel and programs.” 
‘t “In particular,” Symington 
said with respect to what is 
going on in Laos, “how many 
personnel and what programs 
ere involved; and what CIA 
funds are channeled through 
'.AID programs and by what 
methods? 

Symington strongly criticized 
American policies in Laos, 
— Thailand and Cambodia March 
1 in a letter to Senator J. Wil- 
‘iiam Fulbright (Dem.), Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Foreign 
.Relations Committee, 

' At that time, Symington said 
1 the Indochina war was increas- 
ing in intensity in Laos and 
Cambodia, even though it might 
J 'be diminishing in South Viet- 

■ nam. 


The- letter summed up a 
classified report made by 
James G. Lowenstein and Rich- 
ard M. Moose of the Syming- 
ton panel’s staff. That report 
has not been made public. 

A top AID official confirmed 
yesterday that U.S.-supported 
Laotian guerrilla fighters were 
receiving hospital treatment 
under an American humanitar- 
ian assistance program, but he 
denied that any aid' went for 
combat operations of the CIA. 

“I assure you no AID (Agen- 
cy for International Develop- 
ment) funds are allocated for 
I military purposes in Laos, 


deputy AID administrator. 
Maurice J. Williams, told the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Williams said he had not seen 
the General Accounting Office 
report that Senator Edward M. 
(Ted) Kennedy had said showed 
that AID funds were secretly fi- 
nancing C 1 A guerrilla fighter 
activities. 

Kennedy (Dem.), Massachu- 
setts, made the statement last 
weekend. 

Williams testified: “W e do 
not provide funds for these pur 
poses. If a mistake has been 
made, it will be rectified.” 

Williams confirmed, however, 
the specific GAO finding, as 
summarized by Kennedy, that 
so-called military and paramili 
tary groups got hospital and 
health care under the AID pro- 
gram in Laos. 

He said Laotian military per- 
sonnel and their families got 
both medical treatment at six 
hospitals in Laos and food sup- 
port under the AID program 
along with the rest of the Lao- 
tian population. 

A staff member of Kennedy’ 1 
Senate refugees subcommittee 
said Williams’s admissions did 
not go to the Senate subcom- 
mittee's broader longstanding 
contention that AID funds went 
to such direct military purposes 
as support of Laotian guerrilla 
fighters and helicopter trans- 
portation for them.. 
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Lack of confidence in America's 
foreign aid program has been evident 
in Congress and among the public for 
'some time. This skepticism as to the 
.uses to which such funds are put will 
be increased by a report from the 
General Accounting Office showing 
•that nearly half of aid funds voted by ' 
Congress for relief of civilian war vic- 
tims in Laos is being diverted to the 
.Central Intelligence Agency for its se- 
cret guerrilla army activities in tiiat 
country.' , 


; Although the report has been classi- 
: fied secret, a summary of some of its 
contents was made public by Sen. Ed- 
; ward M. Kennedy, chairman of a Sen- , 



n 


ate Judiciary subcommittee which re- 
quested the GAO investigation. 

He said it. indicates that about $2.5 
million a year of "public health 
funds" intended for Laos refugee help 1 
and administered by the Agency for .' 
International Development is going 
instead to the CIA for its "private ; 
army" operations. 

While details of the operation are 
sketchy, it appears that the intent of 
Congress has been frustrated in order 
to satisfy aims of Hie CIA. The situa- 
tion presents one more argument for 
greater congressional control, over 
CIA activities. And it is one more ad- ! 
dition t6 reasons for lack of congres- 
sional enthusiasm for the AID pro- 
. grams. , ;a . . ..... „ . ..J 
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Two years ago, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee learned that 
American foreign-aid funds were 
being used to pay for the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s military opera- 
tions in Laos. A few months later, Dr. 
•John Hannah, administrator of the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, told an interviewer, “I have to 
admit that this is true.’' After repeat- 
I ed protests from senators over the 
V use of AID funds by the CIA, how- 
.ever, Hannah wrote to Sen. Edward 
Kennedy that “effective at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1972, all of the 
AID financing with which you have 
been concerned will be terminated.’’ 

But it wasn’t. According to a report 
by the General Accounting Office, 
the congressional investigating body, 
nearly half of the U.S. funds appro- 
priated to help civilian victims of the 
war in Laos are still being diverted to 
the CIA’s secret guerrilla army in that 
country. The report, a summary of 
which was made public by Kennedy 


Saturday, showed that about $2.5 
million in public-health funds admin- 
istered by AID are being diverted 
each year. Moreover, congressional 
sources indicated that another ac- 
counting-office report, expected later 
this month, will disclose that AID’S 
refugee-assistance programs in Laos 
have also been diverted to military 
uses by the CIA. •» 

Despite administration assurances to 
the contrary, then, the CIA still has 
its hand in the non-military foreign- 
aid till. Three explanations for that 
seem possible. One is that AID’S ad- 
ministrator didn’t know what was 
going on in his own agency. Another 
is that he deliberately misled the 
Senate. The third is that the admin- 
istration, after Hannah’s letter was 
written, decided to resume the financ- 
ing of CIA military activities with 
AID funds, but didn’t bother telling 
the Senate about it. In any case, some 
corrective measures are in order. 
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CIA Uses Health Aid Funds 
For Combat Role In Laos 



V WASHINGTON, March 18 W. 
“American foreign aid health 
funds continue to be used secret- 
ly to finance a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency combat role in 
Laos even after officials prom- 
ised the practice would be 
stopped, the General Accounting 
Office said in a report made 
public Saturday night. 

The document was disclosed 
by Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(Dem.) Massachusetts. It said 
that despite assurances to Ken- 
nedy’s refugee subcommittee by 
John Hannah, administrator of 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment, AID funds pro- 
grammed for civilian war cas- 
ualties and health care in Laos 
continued to be used to support 
military efforts. 

Kennedy said much of the re- 
port was classified secret and 
that he was permitted to dis- 
close only a heavily sanitized 
summary. 

Even so, he said, the fact re- 
mains that “thousands of civil- 
ian war casualties in Laos are 
continuing to document a shad- 
owy war In which the purpose 
and degree of American partici- 
pation are still being kept from 
the American people. . ^ 


“The escalating human toll 
throughout the area continues 
to be of too little concern to 
government, which bears a 
heavy responsibility for contrib- 
uting to the tragedy,” Kennedy 
said. 

The report said, “There is 
virtually no indigenous medical 
capability in Laos to meet the 
immediate or long range public 
health needs of the general pop- 
ulation or to treat casualties in 
war zones.” 

The GAO report said a Fili- 
pino charity called “Operation 
Brotherhood” ran virtually the 
only acceptable hospitals in the 
country. 

The GAO said available data 
were not complete or reliable 
enough to allow it to reach any 
conclusions about the extent of 
war casualties in Laos. 

It said that in a six-month 
period in 1971, war casualties 
treated at all U.S. AID-support- 
ed medical facilities averaged 
1072 a month,. 
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Peace Funds For War 

A new disclosure by Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy of the misuse of foreign aid funds in 
Laos provides more evidence that the Nixon 
Administration is; determined to ignore the 
will of Congress on Indochina. Despite the 
fact that the Agency for International Devel-. 
opment assured Senator Kennedy in writing 
last year that Alt) public health funds would 
not be used to subsidize the Central Intelli- / 
gence Agency’s guerrilla war in Laos, the 
General Accounting Office has found that the 
diversion of AID money for military purposes 
is still going on. 

Meanwhile civilian casualties in Laos, for 
which the U.S. government is largely to blame 
and for which Alt) funds are supposed to be . 
allocated, are being neglected. The GAO report 
to Senator Kennedy’s judiciary subcommittee 
on refugees said: “There is virtually no indig- 
enous medical capability in Laos to meet the 
immediate or long range public health needs 
of the general population or to treat casualties 
in war zones." Yet nearly half of the $4,556,000 
in AID funds Intended for the relief of civilian 
war casualties in Laos in 1972 is still being 
diverted to the CtA's guerrilla war. 

Since the CL\| has already circumvented 
previous congressional attempts to cut financing 
of the secret war' in Laos and since President 
Nixon has said fie will not be bound by a 
congressional act calling on him to set a date 
for withdrawal from Vietnam, this latest evasion 
of a mandate from Congress is not surprising. 

It only adds one more item to the long record 
of deceit on the war. AID has now made its 
..contribution to the credibility gap and become 
another agency that has fallen prey to the 
corrupting influence of an immoral war that 
l\as already thoroughly undermined American 
. avowals of humanitarian purpose in Asia. 
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Peace Funds For War Hi 

A new disclosure by Senator Edward M. Ken- , J 
nedy of the misuse of foreign aid funds in 
Laos provides more evidence that the Nixon j 
Administration is determined to ignore the ! 
wilt of Congress on Indochina. Despite the 
fact that the Agency for International Devel- . 
opment assured Senator Kennedy in writing 
last year that AID public health funds would 
not be used to subsidize the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency's guerrilla war in Laos, the 
General Accounting Office has found that the 
diversion of AID money for military pui poses 
is still going on. 

Meanwhile civilian casualties in Laos, for 
which the U.S. government is largely to blame 
and for which AID funds are supposed to be 
allocated, are being neglected. The GAO report 
to Senator Kennedy's judiciary subcommittee 
on refugees said: “There is virtually no indig- 
enous medical capability in Laos to meet the 
| immediate or long range public health needs 
of the general population or to treat casualties 
In war zones.” Yet nearly half of the $4,956,000 
in AID funds intended for the relief of civilian 
war casualties in Laos in 1972 is still being 
diverted to the CIA's guerrilla war. 

Since the CIA has already circumvented 
previous congressional attempts to cut financing 
of the secret war in Laos and since President 
Nixon has said he will not be bound by a 
eogrosskmal act calling on him to set a date 
for withdrawal from Vietnam, this latest evasion 
of ? mandate from Congress is not surprising. 

Ic only adds one more item to the long record 
of deceit on the war. AID has now made its 
contribution to the credibility gap and become 
another agency that has fallen prey to the 
corrupting influence of an immoral war that 
has already thoroughly undermined American 
avowals of humanitarian purpose in Asia. 
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the ’'second' report Is ex-' estimated that in each ye: 
nected to be presented later '',‘$500,000 to $600,000 add! 
£ month -to the Kennedy •tional - •’« 



committee by the accounting 
office. 

The accounting ofice’s report 
on the "civilian health” pro- 
grams in Laos contains a chap- 
ter on “assistance to Lao 
military and paramilitary forces 
and their dependents.” A sum- 
mary provided by Senator Ken- 
nedy says that that section “is 
classified ‘secret.’” 

While the Kennedy summary 
provided no details on the re- 
lationship between the Agency 
PROMISE IS CITED for International Development, 
Which administers foreign aid, 
Central Intelligence 
the Senator com- 
mented that “A.I.D. continued 
to furnish substantial amounts 
of medical support to Lao mili- 
tary et al.” with “little or no 
control over the distribution 
and use of the medical support 
items." 

Figures and other dieted *9^ 
the G.a.u. report were made, 
available to The New York 
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Tells of a Secret Report 
' That Practice Continues 
. ■ Despite Assurances 

m 

■ wine 
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•$2.5-MiJIion for War Relief Agency 
■ Is Said to Be Diverted to 
f. ■ a Clandestine Army 


C By TAD SZULC' 

i Special to The New York Time* 

’WASHINGTON, March 18— 
Nearly half of the United 


mit that this is true” and said 
the link between had been es- 
tablished in 1062. 

Today, Senator Kennedy said 
that, on May 7, 1971, follow- 
ing his protests over the use 
of aid funds by the intelligence 


is also, applicable to 
these projects for air transport 
of. commodities and personnel.” 

,As part of its over-all air 

program in Indochina, the 

Agency for International De- Hannah had written 

velopment operates Air America fr..- vn „ 
and charters planes from com- him 
mercial airlines. Earlier esti- no * 1 l at , 
mates by the accounting office ej .|Jy. tbli -Z e t^ , ,■ 

had the C.I.A. providing about V 1 be f effective at the begin- 

70 per cent of the business for of ,l 1 E 5 a 

the air support program. the *'V L1X f 1 S anc ‘ n ® r ^‘ pH 'S 

A comparison of the G.A.O.! >” )u t have been • concerned will 

estimates with the development bc: terminate^. ... 

agency’s public health oblige- ™ e . accounting office re 
tions in Laos shows that about! JLiJ h . 


States aid funds intended to 

help civilian victims of the war Timestoday in Congressional ! o _. 

jn Laos are still being diverted' q Uar ters, and they showed that ja dispensary, all in rural areas. 


half the money is diverted for 
the guerrilla force of the intel- 
ligence agency. 1 

The total A.I.D. commitment 
for public health programs in 
Laos in fiscal 1972 is $4,956,000, 
an'd the accounting office as- 
sumes that nearly $2.5-million 
will have been transferred to 
the intelligence agency. 

An Unlinked Project 

Medical support for the C.I.A.’s 
army' is channeled by the de-, 
velopment agency through the 
“Village Health Project,” which 
is said to include two hospitals, 
numerous small dispensaries 1 
and a hospital functioning as 


understanding” reached be- 
tween the two agencies on Feb.- 
1, 1971, the C.I.A. had agreed 
“in principle” to assume cer- 
tain costs” of A.I.D. support 
for the clandestine army. , 


h U <*. vv v'- ^ TYfisW- 


j to the Central Intelligence Jast month the intelligence j The G.A.O. report said th* 

V A m inrri 1 1 — /imral.. the numose of the “Villa ee 


army despite 
ministration’s 


ministrations assurances last — ■ j~ 'accounting office documenl 

May that this practice would ^ gup^ between last Juiy 1 1 stressed that the purpose w.i 
be, halted, according to the d rw. 31 “to provide essential care- t 

1 1 j.* j ■ * * , 1 JJfo nonorMilifar 


Agency’s clandestine guerrilla agency refunded to the devel-- .the purpose of the “Village 
the Nixon Ad- opment agency '$1.3-million for j^ealth^Project must be clus- 
medical assistance to clandes- jsificd secret. But, elsewhere, 

..... documents 

■as 
to 

military and paramilitary 1 
groups, refugees and local vil- 
lage communities.” 

The development agency’s 
other public health activity in 
Laos is the “Operation Brother- 
hood Project,” which assists in 
the operation of hospitals in 
six urban areas. This has no 
known links to the intelligence 
agency. 

Investigators in the account- 


General Accounting Office. 

A summary of the secret re- 
port by the G.A.O. , the’ Con- 
gressional investigating body. 


tl Refund Called a First ; 
•• [it was reported that the ac- 
counting office estimated that 
these services by A.I.D. to the 


was made public today by Sen- C.I.A. would be in excess of 

ator Edward M. Kennedy, Sl-million between Jan. 1 and 

Dpmorrai nf Massachusetts June 30 - 1972 - the second P art 
Democrat of Massachusetts of thg 1972 fisca , for 

The report was prepared at the which the over . all commit., 

request of his judiciary sub- m ents were made. 

committee on refugees. , The Kennedy committee esti- 1 

: Based on the report’s figures, ; mates, therefore, that the pres- ing office were said to have 

the diversion of public health ent annual figure for the diver- found that under existing prac- 

* /-v F nnKli/t hnolth fimne TA I a T F\ funAfmne 1 n T -vve e e 


i . . . . ,, v„ sions of public health funds to 

funds, which are mana c y t ^ e intelligence agency is about 
the Agency for International 52 . 5 -million. 

Development, mounts to an 
estimated total of $2.5-million 
a year. 

'■ Another Report Expected 


Last month’s payment by the 
C,I.A. to the other agency was, 
according to the accounting of- 
fice, the first refund. The ac- 
counting office estimates that 
Congressional sources said the nonreimbursed cost to 
that another secret General Ac- A.I.D. for supporting the clan- 
counting Office report ' would destine army’s medical needs 
disclose details on the contfnu- £ as $T6-m,ll.on eacb 

ing use of A.I.D. 's refugee-as- ^ flscal y ears 1970 and 
8istar.ee progiams In lacs by These totals, however, were, 
the intelligence agency for the exclusive of air support for 
guerrilla army, in addition to military medical aid under 
diversion of the public health the international development 
f ut . ds . agency’s air technical support 

Approved For^ifease : 


tice. A.I.D. functions in Laos as 
the medical arm for the guer- 
rilla army, providing full medi- 
cal logistic support on the 
ground and in the air. 

C.I.A. use of the A.I.D. as a 
screen for military operations 
[in Laos first came to public at- 
tention two years ago. On 
March 4, 1970, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee said 
that it had received confirma- 
tion from the intelligence 
agency of press reports con- 
cerning the use of the other 
agency as a cover. 

On June 8, 1970, Dr. John * 

A. Hannah, the A.I.D. admin- 
istrator, said in a radio inter- 
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Laos, Still a Shadowy War 


Over the past decade Americans 
may have known a bit more about 
events in Laos than in Timbuktu; 
but not by much. Laos was a place 
of mysterious activities and shad- 
owy struggles, ' engaged in and 
waged by persons and g\.aps of 
no clear identities. Laos was im- 
portant, of course, because it was 
a “domino,” in the years when the 
,wor'd was assumed to have some 
Bbrt of sense, but the degree and 
character of its importance were 
explained to the American public 
but vaguely, if at all. 

Now, we learn from a Michael 
Parks dispatch to The Sun, the long 
official secrecy about the war in 


Laos is “going public”; in part. 
The partial publicity has been 
forced mainly by American con- 
gressional interest as to what ex- 
penditures come to in Laos and 
what the money was being used 
for, along with an AID require- 
ment that none of that agency’s 
funds go into Lao military as- 
sistance or for programs of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

And so some facts are ‘coming 
out, but others remain obscure. Mr. 
Parks has listed them as: The ex- 
act number of Thai “volunteers,” 
or mercenaries, present there; just 
what the activities of some 100 mil- 


itary attaches and an estimated 300 
CIA "case officers” and “field tech- 
nical representatives” amount to; ; 
the figures on American air com- 
bat; American involvement in Lao 
politics; the extent of thefts from 
American supplies and money. 

What it adds lip to, it seems to 
us, is a slight lifting of a veil that 
still leaves Laos shadowy and 
mysterious and that raises more 
insistently, rather than answers, 
the questions of just what our pre- 
cise purpose is, or ever was,' in a 
small country whose people have 
become increasingly unconsidered 
by all the combatants in the Indo- 
china war. 
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U.S. now tells the truth , 



By MICHAEL PARKS 
Sun Stall Correspondent 

Vientiane, Laos— After a dec- 
ade of official American secrecy, 
the war in Laos is going public. 

United States Embassy offi- 
cials here say that the broad 
outlines of the American in- 
volvement in the war with the 
Communist Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese are known 
now although many specifics 
[still are classified. 

Groups of newsmen have 
toured formerly top-secret bas- 
ics with the chief U.S. intelli- 
gence agent as their guide. 

■ Open about raids 

The frequent B-52 bomber 
raids ever northern Laos now 
are acknowledged and their tar- 
gets identified. A substantial 
part of the American war budg- 
et in Laos now is open to 
[congressional and public scruti- 
ny. 

"Some people have gotten the 
| feeling that the intensity of the 
,war up here is increasing,” says 
a senior American official. “Ac- 
tually what- is increasing is our 
visibility. 

“We are just letting people 
know what is happening here. 

After all, the North Vietnamese 
war up here is increasing,” says 
,a senior American official. 
“After all, the North Vietnamese 
are die aggressors, not us.” •_ 

A more cynical European dip- 
lomat takes a' different view: 
i "The Americans have, it is, 
true, told in general terms what: these 
they are doing. But they have 
revealed only 50 per cent of the 
facts, many of which were 
known anyway. 

“They make the big points, 
they omit the details. Many of 
the details are important 
though.” 

Such details include: 

1„ The exact number of Thai 
mercenaries the United States 
is supporting in Laos, how they 
were recruited and what they 
are paid. The number reported- 
ly is being doubled to 12,000: 

. Disclosing any information 
about the Thais, American offi- 

f iaIs 

to substantiate charges that 
the Nixon administration is vio- 
lating a congressional ban on 


the hiring of foreign mercenary 
troops. 

2. The activities of the more 
than 100 military attaches and 
the estimated 300 “case offi- 
cers” and “field technical rep- 
resentatives” the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has here. 


hut not all of it 


The American establish- 
ment’s increasing aeknowledg- 
"ment of U.S. activities here is 
This information would pro- attributable primarily to -this 
vide proof for charges that the budget limitation— “We have to 
United States is violating the account for everything we do 
Geneva , cords that neutral- now,” one American officer 
ized Laos and banned foreign complained— and to the preced- 
miiitary and paramilitary per- t ing congressional debate and 


“What you are" going to see, 
come April, May and June 
when the money runs short, is 
a lot of American pilots doing 
the job Lao pilots have been 
doing,” says a U.S. Air Force 
officer stationed here. 

Laotians bitter 


sonnel. 

3. The number of American 
fighter-bomber strikes and B-52 
missions flown in northern 
Laos, which would show an 
increase in the number of B-52 


the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which triggered the 
legislative interest. 

But there are a number of 


UIVi VUdV **'V — - — of spending here exceeds that 

raids and a 60 to 70 pet cent] allowed on an annual basis by 


decline in those by the smaller 
,planes since 1970. 

Carrots, slicks 

4. The inducements and 
threats the U.S. Embassy uses 
with various Laotian political 
factions to keep the “neutral- 
ist” government of Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, the premier, on 
an even keel as the country is 
devastated by a war that has 
increasingly less to do with the 
Lao. 

5. The thefts of supplies and 
money by Lao officials from 
American aid programs, which 
the U.S. embassy ignores in 
order to keep good relations 
[with the Vientiane government. 

The American hierarchy here 
and the Nixon administration in 
Washington may never address 
points. 

A first accounting 
But further details are 'ex- 


Congress and that the Nixon 
administration, rather than 
seeking legislative approval for 
increased spending, will at- 
tempt to camouflage the higher 
costs through accounting gim- 
micks. ^ 

Shuffling the count 

“Washington just asked us 


The budget limitation, called 
the Symington amendment aft- 
er its sponsor, Senator Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), also has 
stirred bitterness among the 
indications that the current rate Lao. 

' it — 11 ( j on >j car ^ jf Ameri- 

cans want to tell- the whole 
world exactly what they are 
doing here, but we can’t fight a 
war counting each bullet and 
bomb and rifle,” said Sisouk 
Na Champassak. the acting 
Laotian defense minister. 

American officials here are 
also under orders from the U.S. 
Agency for International Devcl- 
tn u Jopment, which runs the Ameri-i 
how many bombs and bullets;i can foreign aid program, not to 
we used. They are figuring how j! u ^e any agency funds f° r .Lao 
much they cost,” said a top ii milit ar y assistance or for CIA 

■programs 


U.S. official , 

“The cost can be figured lots! 
'of ways. Do you include han-j 
! dling and transportation costs? ! 
Do you include development 
costs? 

“Do you include pay for the 
Thai volunteers in the Lao or 
the Thai aid budget? Do you 
include costs already in the 
budgets at the bases in Thai- 
land? .... I guess the answers 
depend on how much 


on how much we 

But further details are ex- sp end.” 
pected to become public when offici 


Many of the recent disclo- 
sures . here have been anti-cli- 
matic, simply official acknowl- 
edgements of what already was; 
widely known. i 

When correspondents were 
flown to the headquarters of the 
Laotian irregulars at Long 
Cheng, described as the CIA’s 
top-secret command post for 
years, they were disappointed 
to find most of the radio and 
electronic gear gone. 


Officials here say that the 
Nixon administration might 
seek a supplemental appropria- 
tion, but wants to avoid a con- 


But American agents were! 
seen wandering nonchalantly 
around directing air strikes— 
just as everyone knew they did. 

A British correspondent taken 
up to the Plain of Jars to coven 
4 government operation came! 
back wondering why he had 
been barred from covering pre- , 

most every year, sometimes by vio < l f s °P erat j on ^ ' 

almost 100 per cent. L™ 3 ° n 'y knows what they 

Ironically, Congress's spend- thought they were hiding, 

here say 
■ater ef- 
irate and 


the administration makes its 
first six-month accounting of 
expenditures under 'the Laotian 

war budget. gressional clash over the war 

The accounting was ordered f n an electjon year 

by Congress as part of legisia-, American military-aid admin- 
tion limiting American military j S { ra j ors j n Laos, however, 
and economic assistance to have exceedec ] their budgets al- 
Laos to $350 million in the 1972 
fiscal year. 

This represents a potential 

jump of $65 million ova ,| as Mi n g limitation is likely to result sa ^- - 
year. The limit does not inci e Jn more American air strikes in . Top . 


officials 

*i"J! 

. . . . t Sr bomos ana tuei usea in tnese, r: — 

been estimated at between $, missio „ s are excluded {rom the . complete information about the 

billion and $2 billion annually i«« 0 m jn; nn 


u — ~ at hptwepn Si • t < # . . r*nm nloto information at 


military situation to corre- 
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InLaos, 

> ■ ; AJ.D. Marches On 


By T. D. ALLMAN 

VIENTIANE, Laos — Some time ago, 
I -had my introduction to the self- 
perpetuating interregnum of suspended 
time, space and perception occupied 
by the United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development, and its sister 
agencies, Clandestine Client State Divi- 
sion, \yhen I paid my first call on the 
genial, perennial A.I.D. director in 
Laos, Charles Mann. 

His office then was located in a 
small, misleadingly ramshackle build- 
ing in the Na Hai Diao Compound in 
l' suburban Vientiane. The compound 
Is a self-contained cantonment which 
shelters, besides A.I.D. headquarters, 
the centers of the C.I.A. bombing and 
military advisory efforts in Laos, a 
: swimming pool, supermarket, Ameri- 
can bar and restaurant, movie theater, 
popcorn machine and microwave tow- 
er, all encased in a six-foot chain 
link fence and patrolled by units of 
the U.S. Embassy’s 500-man strong, 
blue- uniformed private army. 

The most noticeable thing, upon first 
visit, about the compound was that in 
a country where every house is open 
to catch the faintest breeze, each 
American building was sealed off, 
windowless. When the buildings did 
have 'Cvindows, they were painted, over 
in white, locked, barred and cur- 
tained from the inside. 

In Mr. Mann’s office, there were 
no windows at an, just a series of 
maps, displaying neat arrows, insignae, 
code keys and statistics showing the 
visitor exactly what was happening 
in Laos from the vantage point of 
A.I.D. activities to command. 

Mann, whose ability to attune A.I.D. 
activities to the requirements of U.S.. 
intervention had made him A.I.D. di- 
rector in South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and the Congo, did not discuss his 
organization’s activities as a . front 
for the C.I.A. I had been told in 
advance. 

However, his conversation — his 
talk, an explanation of how the U.S. 
supported the kip, the Laotian na- 
tional currency, at a steady rate of 
500 to the dollar was interesting 
enough. I was able to discern that 
the kip operation essentially consisted 
of 'exchanging annually $20 to $30-! 
million for valueless kip, and burning 
the collected kip. The program acted 
as a straight-forward giveaway. It 
moved the Laotian economy no closer 
to self-sufficieucY, .jade edjP pe t u jited. 



“A.I.D. has learned 
that empire has its 
financial limitations/* 

As a result, the country was flooded 
with imported consumer goods; "re- 
exportation” of some of them on the 
black market kept the business com- 
munity content; there was little in- 
flation. Laos, Mann seemed to be say- 
ing, for obvious reasons preferred liv- 
ing at a standard it could never by 
itself afford to the evils of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I asked if the kip would have any 
value if the program ran out of money. 
Yes, he conceded, if the dollars were 
cut off the kip would not be worth 
the paper on which it was printed. 

Now, three and a hailf years later, 
things are a little changed in the Na 
Hai Diao Compound. A.I.D. headquar- 
ters has vacated the ramshackle build- 
ing and settled a few yards away in 
Vientiane’s most unusual indestructible 
building. 

With the devaluation of the dollar 
and the anti-A.I.D. vote in the Senate, 
A.I.D. has learned that empire has its 
financial limitations. 

Following the Senate vote, the U.S. 
Embassy devalued the kip by 20 per 
cent. Unless Congress has a change of 
heart, or the rich Japanese and Euro- 
peans pay more to keep it up, the. kip 
will be devalued again, or be left to find 
its own value, and A.I.D.’s most cher- 
ished program will be gone. 

The new A.I.D. headquarters gives 
the impression of eternity, if not 
grace. It has no windows at all, not 
even a painted-over one, throughout 
its three stories. 

Locals call the new building “the 
white cube,” “the cinder block,” but 
most often “the windowless building.” 
Its number on the embassy roster is 
500 — will they change the number 
with the devaluation to 600, I could 
not avoid wondering, and then perhaps 
to 1,000, to keep up with the kip? 
The building, A.I.D. officials say, cost 
only $394,000, and, one said, “will 
pay for itself in reduced air-condition- 
ine '.harees." Unofficial estimates by 


local contractors put the building’s 
cost at millions. The air-conditioning 
runs off A.I.D.’s private generators; 
the U.S. Mission consumes more 
electricity than the rest of the country 
combined. The A.I.D. telephone direc- 
tory contains more entries than the 
Laotian Post and Telegraph telephone 
book, but the A.I.D. switchboard, pre- 
occupied with internal communica- 
tions, still cannot be reached from an 
outside line for most hours of the 
day. 

The new windowless building is off- 
white, eyeless, bomb - proof, impreg- 
nable to climate and contains its own 
furnace for destroying secret docu- 
ments. Hundreds of bureaucrats, their 
maps and coffee-makers, presumably 
could subsist within it, never leaving, 
for years. 


T. D. Allman is a journalist who • 
1 worked in Laos for several years 
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By Michael Morrow 

’ Dispatch News Service 

UBON, Thailand — Tom 
Boyd is a building man, a 
tall Lincolnesque American 
■Who has spent 20 years in 
tali a dozen developing 
countries, mostly as an 
agent of U.S. foreign aid. 

Boyd is a symbol of much of 
what is noble about Ameri- 
can assistance to poor coun- Boyd’s life is that more 

tries. But also of much of often than not he loses. 

What is tragic. From 1960-67, at the peak of 

" Boyd is 60, a native of Ms career, ho served in Viet- 

northeastern Texas, who l lf!m y He supervised, 
was bossing construction modernization 
gangs in Arkansas by the ‘ 


' “They don’t post pictures 
of CD’s who get V D. And 
what if somebody were to 
flip a picture of the gover- 
nor’s daughter up there: 
where would we all be 
then?” 

But the tragedy of Tom 


time he .was 20. Due to re- 
tire next July, he already 
has his bags packed, hoping 
that -the hassle over foreign 
aid appropriations will evict 
him early, from his crum- 
bling, yellow-stucco office in 
this American air base cum 
market town of northeastern 
Thailand. Tom Boyd is tired. 

.Boyd is one of the .four 


the 

of Tanson* 
nhut Airport, when it was 
intended for commerical 
use. 

The only American offi- 
cial at Tansonnhul in .the 
early Sixties, Boyd became 
Ambassador Frederick 
Nol ting’s representative in 
one of the early intramural 
wars in Vietnam.‘ l, They (the 
Air. Force) used to land 
their jets. I’d go out and tell 


7 
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employees of U.S. Agency for them how glad we were to 
International Development £ee them and that they had 
in Uboii. His job is to advise one hour to refuel, eat lunch 
.local, officials on building be on their way,” he re- 
country roads. “It’s kind of members, 
like the county highway de- During the 1963 coup 
parlmenl back borne,” he d’etat, Boyd overheard thc ; 
fays., And every week he Mst conversation between " 
treks over the two provinces Ambassador Henry Cabot 
to’ which he is assigned, Bodge and President Ngo 
writing, poetry in iarge legi- Dinh Diem. “And it wasn't 
hie hand on long tablets of in the Pentagon Papers, 
yellow paper to absorb the Either,” Boyd recalls, 
endless hours in his jeep. That conversation 


Boyd’s poetry is sour. It 
.often mocks the anti-Corn- 
munist crusade end slams 
the military’. Boyd builds 
better, bridges than poems. 


.... made 

Boyd an even stauncher 
dove. He tried to thwart mil- 
itary subordination of AID’S 
local assistance programs. 
Westmoreland's command 


- . - - . WllJil, *-* VUIJIHIUUU 

But both are stolid and hang won. Tom Boyd was exiled 


together. Poetry keeps him 
fane, Boyd says. 

. .“They’ say I’ve got it out 
for the military,” he apolo- 
gizes. “That, just isn’t so. I 
just don’t like bullshit . . , 
and' blowing things up just 
to be blowing them, up is 
anathema to me." 

Little victories . • 

-Boyd sometimes wins lit- 


to the outback of Thailand. 
His career has idled here 
ever' since. 

However, Boyd, like AID 
in Thailand, is far from free 
to ; ignore the military and 
their priorities. In fact, the 
Accelerated Rural Develop- 
ment Program of which 
Boyd is a part is basically 
counter insurgency, as much 
a part of the American re- 


• S«'ulfD- CS ‘ Recently he giomvide effort to defeat 
Vas abl * to .persuade the A iv communism as Ubon Air 
post pictures of Ease from where Air Force 



post office. 


realizes it or not is some- 
thing other than the benevo- 
lent roadbuilder. 

With the roads has come the 
border patrol police and, just 
as important, if not more so, 

‘the spooks.’ American intelli- 
gence authorities have set up 
a ’guarded, o-ff-limits communi- 
cations center near the south- 
ernmost town of Namyin. 

• Indication of where Ameri- 
can priorities in the area lie 
for the future is not hard to 
■come by. Boyd is the only 
“straight” AID employee on 
the four-man roster. One other 
is an adviser to the border pa- 
trol police, principally a light 
mobile counlerguerrilla force. 

Another is a liaison officer for 
CIA operation in Laos. The 
fourth runs the communica- 
tions center at Namyin. When 
Boyd goes home, moreover, he 
won’t be replaced. 

Boyd does not. believe in a ' 

Communist threat in north- 
eastern Thailand. “I’ve always 
said that I could put all the 
Communists in this area in 
the. back of a pickup truck. 

That doesn’t mean you can’t 
find people to shoot at you if 
you go stirring things up. But 
you can find them in Louis- 
iana or Arkansas too. There 
are plenty of bandits, moon- 
shiners and people cutting il-’ 
legal timber. You go messing 
with them and they’ll shoot 
you. That’s air." 

“You know/-’ Tom Boyd said,' 
stroking his silver Hemingway 
beard and looking over the 
pool of scrapers and bulldoz- 
ers at the provincial work- 
shop. “The Thais are some of 
the cleverest people I've ever 
worked with. If we pulled out 
tomorrow, they’d make out all 
right. Their economy would 
have, some setbacks, but they 
need that. I don't agree .with a 
lot of Americans that the Thai 
has just got his hand out. He’s 
got his hand out because 
we’ve .got ' our ' pocketbook 
open. 

400020001 

Tom Boyd is going home. 
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Tims* Staff V, Viler 

■ WASHINGTON — A nation has 
"no permanent ' friends or per- 
manent enemies," a British states- 
man once remarked, "only per- 
manent interests." 

. .When the Senate two weeks ago 
killed temporarily a foreign aid bill, 
it was. basically demanding a simi- 
larly hard-nosed attitude by the Nix- 
on Administration toward a very 
costly program which has been "a 
basic instrument of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy" for a generation. 

What permanent interest of the 
United States has been served by 
spreading $1-19 billion vortlvof guns 
and economic help around the world 
.over .25 years? 

. .Why ' should the United States 
keep it tip, either at the present re- 
quested rate— $5.1 billion a year in 
the formal aid "package" (including 
$3.5 billion in the bill killed by the 
Senate) but more like $9.5 billion 
all told when every spigit is count- 
ed — or at any other level? 

. . Criticized as ’Handout' 

• Implacable foes of the program say 
"none". Conservatives like Hep. H.R.. 
Gross (R-Iov/a) call it the "foreign 
.handout program." In Congress al- 
most since aid began. Gross recently 
challenged anyone to prove he even 
once voted for "this giveaway." All 
justifications are, to him, one big 
"snow job." ..." 

Even liberals like Sen. J. William 
Fulbrighfc (D-Ark.) and economist- 
au then diplomat John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, however, now blast foreign 
aid as dollar-diptomacy, a grab bag, 
a tool, of the cold war and a form of 
imperialism. The aid program, said 
Galbraith, is "the disaster area” of 
American foreign policy. 


■ Air; m certainly s grab 'bag. -It 'is 
guns and money, and money to use 

limes staif -writers who contrib- 
uted to this report were David F. 
,13cln?.p, Buenos Aires; Donald Ihem- 
ncr, Ilcng- Kong; Don Cook, Paris; 
William J. Coughlin, Beirut; Wil- 
liam J. Drummond, New Delhi; Jack 
Foisie, Bangkok; Sain ' Jameson, 
Toicyo; I rands B. Kent, Mexico City; 
Toni Lambert, Jerusalem; Stanley 
lileisler, Nairobi, and Harry Trim- 
boni, .Moscow, 


the guns as well as money to im- 
prove the economies of poorer na- 
tions. It also includes humanitarian 
aid to refugees and the like. 

. Give away it is not, at- least hot ex- 
actly. Two-thirds of the $149 billion 
was given away as "grants," but the 
rest was lent. About $21 billion has 
been repaid on the principal or as in- 
terest on the loans. . 

Even the grants were not simply 
dollar handouts, .dost were spent in 
toe United States. The taxpayer 
footed the .bill, but the money em- 
ployed, Americans. Examples; 

—Arms, worth S 11.7 billion. All 
wero U.S. made. Whatever the mor- 
ality of being the world's leading 
"merchant, of death," the 10$; of the 
total that was sold (on easy "credit) 
did help the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments and did partially 'subsidize 
the. domestic arms makers. 

— -Food ' for Peace, worth $19.7 
billion. All was grown bore and 
moat was surplus which, if sold 
cheaply abroad, would have creat- 
ed chaos on world markets. 
"-—Economic aid ( excluding food 
but including funds that support 
military efforts,, as in Vietnam), 
worth $SS billion. It was very Iar°e~ 
)y spent in the United States for 
goods and services. This year the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) spent $1.68 billion, 
over D0$o at home. American busi- 
ness gets almost a $1' billion a year; 
American labor gets jobs from the 
program. ■ 

Reasons for spending it in the first 
place, are as numerous as the many 
parts of the program. But several 
grand rationales have been offered 
in the past:— peace and stability in 
the world, and a better life for poor 
people in that world. 

,. r J hese generalizations are some- 
what better Ioc.usecl_ now. Eariier 


this year President Nixon said his 
foreign aid bill had three aims: 

' "To strengthen the defense capa- 
bilities and economies of our friends 
and'allies . . .; to assist the lower in- 
come countries, in their efforts to 
achieve economic and social devel- 
opment. . . .; and to provide humani- 
tarian assistance to countries struck 
. by natural disasters and political 
Upheaval." 

K But conservatives who. had voted- 
primarily for arms aid, and liberals 
yylio had preferred economic aid, 
combined in October to vote against 
all of it. The old reasons, despite the 
new cosmetics, have lost much of 
their force over the years. 

Communism is seen as a less con- 
tagious disease than when aid be- 
gan. Forward military bases are’less 
valuable in a world of nuclear- 
tip p e d intercontinental missiles. 
Military pacts with small countries 
seem more trouble than they are 
worth. Hunger and discontent at 
home cries for priority over hunger 
and distress abroad. 

n ■ Gcals are Contradictory ■ 

. Furthermore, contradictions are 
recognized . in the goals of foreign 
aid. Military assistance tends to per- 
petuate the status quo, economic aid 
to change it. Anns to Greece kept 
out communism but facilitated the 
military coup against a democratic 
government. Economic assistance 
raises living standards but also sti- 
mulates the appetite for more, and 
faster, which is destabilizing. 

Industrializing a poor .country 
does create a greater market for U.S. 
goods-. It also - creates greater compe- 
tition against U.S. goods, both in 
world and in Amorican markets. 

South Korea, which a U.S. senator 
in the early 1960s wrote off as’ ."a 
hopeless, bottomless pit for aid," re- 
ceived $5 billion before graduating 
last year out of the program. It ex- 
ported virtually nothing to the Unit- 
ed States in 1963; now it sends $473 
million a year, including textiles 
that apparently threaten U.S. jobs. 

Western Europe was ""rebuilt with; 
U.S..- aid with similar results. But 
there, U.S. private money took" up 
after government aid stopped. Now, 
over $20 billion is invested by Amer- 
icans in Europe, earning over $2 bil- 
lion annually. More than half the 
profits are brought back. 

■Europeans Criticize It 
Europeans do not like it. Some 
now see Marshall plan aid as malig- 
nant, rather than pure altrusm by. 


• • continued 
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wish to associate) myself with what the 
Senator said at that time. 

R fr. AIKEN. It was a speech which I 
ik stood up well. 

Mr. President,' I ask unanimous con- 
sent’ to have my, entire 'speech of March 
26, 1&70, printed in the Record, including 
■the colloquy I had with the distinguished 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Mansfield) , 
because my remarks are just as applic- 
able today as they were almost 2 years 
1 ago. 

- There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tne Saints and Simmers on Foreign Aid 
Mr. Aikf.n. Mr. President, in his “State of 
the World" message, President Nixon said 
that he' expected a new approach to foreign 
• assistance to be one of his major foreign 
policy initiatives in the coming years. 

.' Ho said: 

"A new American purpose and attitude are 
required, if our economic assistance is to 
contribute to development in the new en- 
vironment of the lD70's." 

Ho'has now sent to the Congress for our 
comments tho report of Iris Task Force on 
International Development. 

It does represent a new attitude. 

'But I do not find any candid statement 
of a new American purpose. 

Congress Still has not been presented with 
a sufficient reason to continue foreign aid 
as we know it now. 

I have been a consistent supporter of our 
foreign aid programs, but the more I have 
•lived with the existing legislation, the more 
I have come -to believe a new American pur- 
pose in this area is most necessary. 

Unless wo can develop a more practical 
program wo might as well give up the pre- 
:tense under which we have been operating 
for tho last few years. 

Tho report of the Peterson Commission 
makes some interesting suggestions for re- 
arranging ithe pieces on the bureaucratic 
crazy quilt in order to 'give a much needed 
lower profile- to our foreign aid effort. 

Most of -my comments are now directed at 
questions left unanswered not only by the 
Peterson report, but by most of- the other 
recent reviews of this subject by distin- 
guished Americans and others with long 
attachment to foreign aid. 

Before we can talk seriously about new In- 
stitutional arrangements, we must have the 
now purpose that President Nixon asks for. 

Tho Peterson Commission recommends a 
divorce of those foreign aid activities con- 
cerned with military assistance and counter- 
insurgency in tho broadest sense of the term 
from those activities that are concerned with 
economic' and humanitarian objectives. 

The union between the saints and the sin- 
ners of foreign aid should be dissolved, it is 
said, to pave tho way for giving the saints 
more money to spend. 

Although this- may be a laudable objective, 
I am not sure that divorce would have any 
such result. 

Probably our most successful foreign aid 
' programs were in Korea and Taiwan where 
. there were ample roles for both saints and 
. sinners. 

But I agree that a divorce would be most 
deslrablo if it promises to achieve practical 
results. . .... 

- Tho Peterson Commission should at least 
bo commended for that recommendation. 

If tho State Department really wishes to 
control foreign policy In the foreign rela- 
tions bureaucracy. It must bo willing to ae- 
■* eept such responsibilities. 

, At present, AID is a mechanism for dif- 
fusing responsibility. 

. It provides an irresistible temptation to all 
tho chiefs of the foreign relations bureauc- 


racy — Defense, CIA, State, and tho. White, 
House itself- — to play at intervention. 

AID now provides the players with two 
kinds of levers to enhance their Influence; 
If -the arguments of the saints are not per- 
suasive, there are always tho arguments of 
tho simiers. 

Congress never intended tho foreign aid 
agency to become an all-purpose interven- 
tion department. 

The Peterson Commission may bo right in 
asking that AID as it now functions be dis- 
banded. 

That Is a debatable question. 

But simply dissolving the marriage between 
the saints and the sjnners of foreign aid is 
no reason why the Congress should vote a 
bigger foreign aid program. 

There remains the vital question of a new 
American purpose. 

On this score I find both the Peterson and 
the Pearson Commission reports disappoint- 
ing. 

A thorough rc-examinatlon is needed if only 
to rescue foreign aid from becoming the most 
boring subject of public policy today. 

Take the word “development." 

Ten years ago we thought we knew what It 
meant. 

Now we know that development is simply 
a modern synonym for progress and as such 
it has become practically meaningless as a 
guide to policy. 

The world Is not divided into developed 
and underdeveloped naticfn.s. 

Latin America, A.frica, and Asia are not 
bound together in a mysterious condition 
called underdevelopment: 

They are not bound together at all. 

No worthy interest can be served by pre- 
tending otherwise. 

It is true that Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa have experienced In common an his- 
torical encounter with Western Ideas, West- 
ern economic and commercial penetration, 
and, usually, Western conquest. 

' And they are reacting to that common ex- 
perience In certain similar ways. 

They resent the fact that they were dom- 
inated or colonized In the past. 

They are envious of the wealth and vitality 
of Western societies. 

But it does not follow that the United 
States and. other rich countries should pay- 
reparations in the form of foreign aid for 
the historical impact they have had. 

Nor does it follow that we should mount a 
crusacle in the name of development In order 
to Impose our ideas of progress on these 
countries. 

Those who try to maintain the illusion 
that the word is divided Into developed and 
underdeveloped nations must answer to the 
charge that they are Investing the state of 
development with qualities of not just eco- 
nomic, but moral superiority' 'as well. 

There is much too much unconscious ar- 
rogance in this myth of the underdeveloped 
world, a myth which hides the vital differ- 
ences that make those nations both interest- 
ing and understandable. 

Latin America's culture is rooted In 16th 
century Spain; Asia's In a variety of infinitely 
complex traditional cultures dating back sev- 
eral millenia. 

If Western man has undoubtedly dis- 
turbed the peace of tradition in these parts 
of the world, it does not follow that wo 
should try to impose our priorities on gov- 
ernment there, even in the name of progress. 

All foreign aid inevitably involves just that 
hazard because all foreign aid as now prac- 
ticed involves intervention in the Internal 
affairs of other countries. 

This is the most important reason why we 
need a new American purpose if we are to 
carry on foreign aid, and the Congress must 
understand that- purpose. 

The champions of development have com- 
pounded their difficulties by inventing an in- 
genious numbers game, designed to shock 


/ 



rich countries with tire magnitude of tho in- 
equalities among nations, and at tho same 
time to provide a basis for measuring tho 
need for foreign aid. 

This game has been played over and over 
again in years past until it has actually be- 
come a menace to the cause it Is supposed to 
serve. ■ . 

The foreign aid members game grossly ex- 
aggerates the real inequalities In welfare 
among nations. 

It puts a premium on comparisons that 
heighten quite unnecessarily tiro envy and 
resentment between rich and powerfud na- 
tions and poorer, weaker nations. 

It creates a sense of hopelessness about the 
problems of tho poorer nations that Is cer- 
tainly no service to them. 

. The key counter In this game is a useful 
economic indicator that.w'as neve-r intended 
to be used for international comparisons— 
the gr oss national product. 

The foreign aid numbers game turns the ' 
GNP into a new weapon of “Western impe- 
rialism,” as it is called in Communist 
countries. 

We are supposed to believe that the average 
American lives CO times better than -the av- 
erage Indian because, as far as v/o can calcu- 
late, our GNP is 50 times greater than India’s. 

An American family of four living under 
the official "poverty” line of $3,600 a year Is 
by this method of analysis more than 10 
times better off than the average Indian 
family. 

By the same token, a haircut that costs 
$2.50 in Boston, Mass., is supposed to bo 10 
times hotter than the one a citizen of Bombay 
can get for a quarter. 

There Is something sinister In a method of 
measuring inequalities iii welfare that is 
based on the notion that human services of 
roughly the same quality are somehow worth 
more in the rich countries simply because 
the price is higher. . '■ 

Yet, this is precisely the kind of measure- 
ment that underlies virtually all professional 
attempts to measure the need for foreign 
aid and to set just targets for same. 

Therefore. I am pelased that the Peterson 
report decided against recommending that a 
certain portion of the. U.S. GNP be ear- 
marked for foreign akl. * ■ 

I would not for a minute deny the dire 
plight of the masses In several poorer coun- 
tries, squeezed by population pressure either 
into a life of, landless laboring in the eroded 
countryside or into a formless, aimless mode 
of existence In the crowded cities. 

But is it humane to so exaggerate the real 
inequalities between societies with such ab- 
surd measures of progress that ejivy replaces 
hope and real human services are denied be- 
cause they cannot be measured for the GNP 
the way ours can. . 

Almost half of our GNP consists of many 
personal and professional services that em- 
brace much of the human activity In our 
country, . ■ " ■ ■ 

In a poor country most human services, 
most human activity takes place outside the 
money economy and, therefore, does not show 
up In Western man's calculations of GNP. 

Now I ask, are they for this reason alone 
worse off? 

In our search for a new American purpose 
in foreign aid we might ask president Mc- 
Namara of the World Bank why the interna- 
tional community should not formally aban- 
don international comparisons based on per 
capita GNP in favor of some better meas- 
ures — measures that dispel illusions rather 
than creating them; measures that do not 
add to misunderstanding, but hopefully 
lessen it. 

If this means admitting that we do not 
really know what the need for foreign aid is. 
that Is an admission we should accept with 
humility because it is obviously the truth. 

A new. American purpose in foreign akl 
should start by making a virtue out of what 
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Fulbright ' 'Hire 


atens to Fight Extension on Aid 


By FELIX BELAIR Jr. 

• fiptcJ&l to I "ns Kevr Yorfe TIrkj 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 8— Sen 
ator J. V/. Fulbright, chairman 
of tho Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, served notice today 
that he would fight extension 
beyond next Monday of th; 
continuing resolution that pro 
Ivides foreign-aid spending au- 
thority, unless tho committee’s 
S3.3-biilion bill was acted on by 
that time. 

Senator Fulbright, Democrat 
of Arkansas, made his an- 
nouncement in a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Tin 
announcement could mean that 
more than 4,000 .employes of; 
the Agency for International 
Development would lose then- 
jobs if the committee bill was 
not approved by the Monday 
deadline. 

Fulbright Cites a Probhibition 

Since the current fiscal year 
began, on July 1, the agency, 
which administers foreign aid, 
has been operating under a 
continuing resolution that ex- 
pires at midnight Monday. To, 
prevent wholesale dismissals 
and a cut-off of all aid spend- 
ing, the House is scheduled to 
act tomorrow on thte solution 
for a 30-day extension. Follow 
up approval by the Senate has 
been a formality in the past. 

However, in his letter to the 
committee chairman, - Senator 
Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 
Senator Fulbright said that he 
would invoke a provision writ- 1 


ten into the law last year. The 
provision, never invoked, pro 
hibits the use of a continuing 
resolution unless authorizing 
legislation is pedir.g in both 
houses of Congress. 

Senator Fulbright suggested 
that the- time had come to im- 
plement the prohibition in view 
of the Senate’s defeat Oct. 30 
of the authorizing legislatior 
and "the great uncertainty su 
rounding the future of the en- 
tire foreign aid program.” 

“To allow continuation of ap- 
propriations for foreign aid and 
military sales under tire circum 
stances would make this restric- 
tion a nullity and create p 
cisely the type -of situation 
which the provision was de- 
signed to correct,”- Senator' Ful- 
bright added. 

He specifically requested that 
any provision for additional 
funding of foreign aid pro- 
grams or personnel be deleted 
from the House's continuing 
resolution "until Congress has 
enacted an authorization bill.” 
Versions Must Agree 

Congressional enactment re 
quires not only passage of leg- 
islation by both houses but sep- 
arate approval of a conference 
report resolving differences b 
tween the Senate and House 
versions. Observers agreed that 
to accomplish this by Monday 
would require- a burst of speed 
unequalled since the early days 
of the New Deal. 

Pending action on the com- 
mittee’s truncated version of 
the Administration’s $3. 5-billion 


request, Senator Fulbright sug- 
gested that the' necessity of 
terminating the employment of 
A.I.D. employes would not arise 
until Nov. 23, rather than Nov. 
15, as Administration spokes- 
|men contend. 

The Senator is understood to 
have obtained an informal opin- 
ion from the Controller General 
I that the agency could meet its 
Nov. 23 payroll “because of the 
lag between the end of pay pe- 
riods and actual payment of 
|sa!aries.” 

The resolution, that 1 the 
House will considered tomor- 
row would extend foreign-aid 
[spending authority for 30 days 
beyond Monday, or until ad- 
journment of the present Con- 
gressional session. It would be. 
1st the same annual spending 
rate of $2. 6-billion that Con- 
fess appropriated for last 
year. 
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.IN ] TS STKUCGLK to 
survive, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development is 
pointedly remindin'' U.S, 
senators that business prof- 
its and jobs in their home 
states veil] feel the pain of 
foreign aid cuts. 

Money, jobs, and by clear 
implication, votes, can be 
.more tangible weapons in a 
political fight than lofty ar- 
guments about World stabil- 
ity-end aid to underdevel- 
oped nations. The appeal to 
domestic interests to rally to 
the .defense of balance 
sheets and payrolls could 
carry double weight in Die 
present depressed state of. 

' the U.S. economy. 


. Jl v/'U 

A generation ago, the con- 
cept of foreign aid was 
scoffed at by its many crit- 
ics as "milk for the Hotten- 
tots.' 1 The time came when 
the condition of the Hotten- 
tots and other distant peo- 
ples came to be recognized 
to be not so totaOJy remote 
from the condition of world 
order, but the attitude asso- 
ciated willi foreign aid re- 
mained: ‘handouts, 



-give- 

ftwsys /' 

To carry, foreign economic 
aid through Die Congress — 
“pure" foreign aid. that is, 
as distinct from direct, or 
roundabout support for for- 
eign regimes whose continu- 
ance in of/ice was judged to 
be of direct value to Ameri- 
can sceur|ty -interests-— eco- 
■ n runic aid. allocations were 
linked legislatively with mil- 
itary aid. In the name of 
containment of communism, 
military assistance could 
-win .the yotes to override 
tlm guffavys about "foreign 
aid.” 

THE j’AjlADOX has been 
jtbal both fprms of "foreign” 

. aid were, .in a real sense, 
also domestic aid — spent in, 
and supporting, the U.S. 
economy. 

According to AID, S3 per 
cent of its fluids for the pur- 
;Cha& of industrial goods 
and agricultural commodi- ~ 
ties is spoilt in Die United 
States, , 

In addition, AID estimates 
that 86 per cent of ail , 
money allotted to it, for 
‘‘services, cash grants, sal- 
aries and goods and coni- 
. ; .modifies aye spent in the 
.United Stales. .. . 

This is iyot just happen- 
stance, or a- .result. of foreign 
• preferences for made-in-A- 
merica labels. These funds 
are generally mandated to 
:be. spent .in .the United 
‘ States by | "lied” loans — 
meaning loans with strings 
on them— -ay other legisla- 
. live, requirements. 

U.S. policymakers have 
been ambivalent about how 
much they should talk about 
Die ticd-to-America quality 
of American! foreign aid. To 
stress the tie cli/ns the aura 
of altruism, compassion, and 
humani ta.riaijism which poli- 
cymakers wpidd prefer 


U.S. firms or organizations, 
there, is normally no great 
stress on the dollar-tied na- 
ture of most foreign aid, 
leaving the non-military por- 
tion of Die program adrift 
without any aroused consti- 
tuency to defend it. 

Only now, with its life on, 
the congressional chopping 
block, has AID been encour- 
aged, indeed stimulated, by 
the administration, to mount 
a major public display of 
the domestic consequences 
that can result from slash- 
ing “foreign” economic aid 
funds. 

I t cm: Between 106-1 and 
3063, AID money financed 
from 22 to 30 per cent of all 
cargo shipped on U.S.-fiag 
vessels. 

Item: In '1971, AID loans 
and grants financed U.S. ex- 
ports totaling $872 million. 
TVliile this represented only 
2.3 per cent of total U.S. ex- 
- ports, it included 25 per cent 
of all American fertilizer ex- 
ports; 1,6.4 per cent of U.S. 
iron and steel exports; 15.7 
per cent of ail exports of 
railroad equipment; 8.5 per 
cent or basic textile exports; 

S.o pier cent of rice exports; 

Y.3 per cent of all exports of 
non-ferrous metals and 
products. 

■ ' ■ Hem; To make the point 
even clearer politically on 
Capitol Hill, AID statistics 
now being circulated there 
show that in the same 1971 
fiscal year, $178,829,271 was 
spent in Kcw .York State; 
$80,508,040 in California; 
$77,081, 159 in Pennsylvania; 
$73,541,042; in Illinois, and 
with lesser amounts listed 
for oilier states, including 
•'$20,572,073 in Maryland and 
$10,162,141 in Virginia. 

Item: Other “fact sheets” 
being showered on Congress 
lepoit cumulative totals for 
many years of AID research 
contracts . to universities, 
and service contracts to ’’ 
other organizations; includ- 
ing Air America Inc. of •/ 
Washington, D.C., Die organ- 
ization which operates with 
Dio Central Intelligence 
Agcpey in Southeast Asia. It 
is 'listed for accumulated 
contracts from AID alone to- 
taling $03,324,200. 


cymakci s wpuld prefer to taling $03 324 200 
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AID routinely publisher bi e meaning; one of them 7s 

lists of contracts awarded to the United States. 
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j By DAN CRYEIt 
First in a series 


: A $1 million grant from the main 
-foreign aid arm of the U.S. government 
has made the University part of an 
unusual cooperative effort to make 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries more effective. 


Despite criticism of past foreign aid 
practices— especially because of alleged 
CIA connections — the United States 
•/ /Agency for International Development 
(AID) has funded a five-year research 
| program proposed by the Midwest 
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Universities Consortium for International 
Activities (MUCIA). 

MUCIA, whose member universities 
arc Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Indiana, and Michigan State, was formed 
by the schools in 1964 to pool their . 
collective expertise in aiding un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

Although the grant is to MUCIA, 
headquarters for administration and 
i coordination of research will be at the 
■ University. Davis Bobrow, director of the • 
Quigley Center of International .Studies , 


will serve as program director. 

■ The purpose of the $1 million grant is 
.not to prepare another “development 
project,” but rather to encourage basic 
research to test what makes for effective 
' development. Such research is necessary 
; because of dissatisfaction wjth technical 
assistance on the part of both donor and 
recipient countries, according to Gail 
: Benjamin, associate program director. 
| “We’ve found out you can’t just go into 
a place and toss out a little technology and 
. expect any lasting changes to take 
place,” she said. 

In recent years the University’s 
“service” thrust frequently has taken the 
form of overseas development projects 
administered and staffed, by University 
faculty. Current and past projects have 
included economic development in India, 


agricultural - education in Chile and 
Indonesia and veterinary medical aid in 
South Vietnam. 

Especially since World War II, the 
University has seen itself as part of a 
world community. In that 25-year period, 
the University has expanded enormously 
its .course offerings in foreign-area 
- .studies and languages, particularly in 
non-Western subjects. Its non-immigrant 
foreign student population has jumped 
from 355 in 1947-1948 to 1,CG1 last year. 

The grant money will be used to support 
research on institution-building in un- 
derdeveloped countries, to train graduate 
. students, and to set up a “documentation 
center” of development studies at the 
University. 

The expected result is that MUCIA, 
which one faculty member calls “sort of a 
holding corporation for American talent,” 
will become a “center of enduring 
competence” whose accumulated ex- 
pertise mny be tapped by both private and 
government development agencies. 

Benjamin said research would study 
such specific questions as “Does it make 
any difference to the country if you have a 
university with extension services to 
farmers?” She also indicated that in- 
terdisciplinary research would be 
designed to propose and test “systematic 
theories of social development.” 

The “basic optimistic assumption” of 
development projects in poor countries, 
Bobrow explained, is that changing social 
institutions will bring “better payoffs of a 
specific kind.” Introducing modern 
agricultural methods, for example, 
should increase the country’s food supply. 
But, Bobrow contended, in view of some 
past discouraging results, it is important 
to find methods of predicting and over- 
coming obstacles to development success. 

“Ours is really a diagnostic role,” 
Bobrow said. “We aren’t treating the 
social system (of a foreign country) 
ourselves. But if we look at the social 
symptomology of the system, we can say 
■ what course of action should be taken. 


“It’s one step back from trying to do 
something like a five-year plan,” he said. 

Technical assistance programs have 
been criticized because they are 
sometimes planned and administered by 
experts in a particular specialty. Their 
lack of interdisciplinary perspective 
sometimes results in misunderstanding of 
the foreign culture and, consequently, 
ineffective programs. 


If a project is designed to increase 
economic productivity in an arid country 
with a migrating population, Bobrow 
said, it will have to take into account such 
variables as labor patterns, rainfall; and 
the distribution of wealth. “If you’re 
dealing only with economic criteria, 



obviously your analysis is very in- 
complete,” he said. 

Thus a key feature of the MUCIA 
program will be the recruitment of in- 
terdisciplinary research teams from 
MUCIA universities. That task, however, 
may not be easy. 

The problem, according to Bobrow, is 
that institution-building questions “don’t 
fit neatly into most social science 
disciplines.” Benjamin said, “Everybody 
knows, interdisciplinary research is a 
good thing, but it’s very hard to get people 
to do it.” 

Trying to impose American ideology on 
the recipient country is another mistake 
of past aid programs^ Bobrow said. 
Calling that approach a “pretty fruitless 
game,” he said “one- of the few good 
things to come out of the Vietnam war is 
that we’ve learned we can’t influence the 
other country. The whole question of 
donor control is vastly overplayed. 

“Ignoring the autonomy of tiie recipient 
is not only wrong normatively, but if you 
leave it out of the analysis you’re going, to 
be wrong empirically, too,” Bobrow said. 

The revelation several years ago that a 
Michigan State University policertraining 
project was- funded secretly by the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) under 
the guise of AID money still is rever- 
berating in University development 
circles. But even as it has made them 
wary of possible CIA involvement, it has- 
not frightened them into refusing AID 
grants. 

William E. Wright, head of the Office of 
International Programs and campus 
MUCIA liaison, discounted any possibility 
of CIA involvement, but said there is 
'’always danger of that happening. 

“If we had the slightest odor of CIA, 
we’d run. In fact, MUCIA refused a recent 
project in Vietnam because it was too 
politically charged. 

“I don’t know if CIA has ever been 
interested in plant and soil science. None ’ 
of our people overseas would have any 
truck, with the CIA,” Wright insisted. 

Benjamin granted that most social 
science research could be used for “social 
manipulation or social engineering. I 
guess you decide what you’re going to do 
about that when you become a social 
scientist.” 

A student at Michigan State when the 
CIA involvement was revealed, Benjamin 
said, “If I thought it was involved (in the 
MUCIAproject), I wouldn’t be involved in 

it.” 

Bobrow stressed that AID itself wants 
the project findings open to anyone. There 
will be no AID review prior to publication. 
And there will be no constraints— 
including security clearances— on the 
selection of project personnel. 

Tomorrow: Some specific AID 

programs are examined. 
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, By JAMES McCARTNEY 

Herald V.'aohinsloa Eurs-vj 

WASHINGTON 7 — The 
ClA, in si’.perseerecy, is run- 
ning an airline in Southeast 
Ask 'with as many planes 
as Pan American — and 
about as many employes as 
the CIA itself — some 
18,000. . 

'Although virtually un- 
known to the U.S. _ public, 
which pays the this, 'it ranks 
in numbers of planes among 
the half-dozen largest U.S. 
air carriers. 

The airline is called Air 
America Inc., and it probably 
is the world’s most secretive 
airline. / - . ; 

Its pilots supposedly 
“civilians” — have manned 
T28 fighter-bombers on raids 
in Laos, according to the 
.Pentagon papers. 

THEY OFTEN fly hazard- 
ous missions in Laos,, carry- 
ing troops into battle — and 
the wounded out. 

They play the role of a 
part-time air force to many 
Virrcgular" of guerrilla fight- 
ers for a secret, CIA-spon- 
sored guerrilla army in Laos. 

■: Says a former CIA official: 
“Without Air America there 
could never have beep a Lao- 
tian war.” 

Air America also carries 
freight, owns and operates 
Asia's largest aircraft mainte- 
nance facility, carries passen- 
gers, evacuates refugees, 
drops rice to the starving — • 
and carefully hides its activi- 
ties. 


ca, in fact, is one of the most 
intriguing of the U.S. in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, 
shrouded in Oriental mys- 
tery. 

Its mysteries, however, 
have now attracted the atten- 
tion and concern of con- 
gressional investigators. 

For the first time they 
have become fascinated with 
Air America — as well as 
with other CIA-related air- 
lines that long have provided 
“cover” for clandestine U.S. 
activities. \ 

Air America- simply is the 
largest of a highly complex 
structure of secret, and semi- 
secret, CIA-related corpora- 
tions with interests in air 
power. • : 

“Nobody on Capitol Hill 
seems to know exactly what 
lAir America docs,” says one 
investigator. ■ 

“But I can guarantee you 
that we’re trying to find 
out.” 

THE CORPORATION has 
every outward' sign ■ of com-;' 
plete legitimacy — a Wall 
Street board of directors, 
thickly carpeted offices in 
Washington, neatly marked 
and maintained aircraft in 
the Far East often doing yco- 
' man service for the U,S. gov- 
ernment! . ' , 1 . 

Many of 'the' services of 
- Air America ’are completely, 
open in Laos, Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Japan.' . . . 

'But then there, is the co- 
■■vertsidc.' . \ - 


"■-.Says Victor Marchetti, a 
formic special assistant to 
the CIA’s chief of plans, who 
quit in “disenchantment” and 
is now cooperating with coni 
gressiona! committees: • - 
“The CIA created Air 
America. We owned it. It did 
our bidding. . . '■ 

"The top mar. of Air Amer- 


“A force of propeller-driv- 
en w T28 fighter-bombers, 
v- “mg from about 25 to 40 
aircraft, had been organized 
there (in Laos). 

“The planes bore Laotian 
Air Force markings, but only 
some belonged to that air 
force. The rest were manned 
by pilots of Air America (a 


ica, the man who built it, 

George Dooie 'Jr., was a CIA ,/the CIA*)' and by Thai pi- 


. pseudo-private airline run by 
l i/t he 


man. 

. -MARCHETTI recalls see- 
ing an internal CIO memo 
in winch the officer in charge 
of Air America’s budget corn- 
plained that the airline had 
become “so huge.” 

“The memo complained 
that Air America had more 
employes than the CfA — , 
and the CIA had,' IS, 000, '7 


lots 

THE PAPERS also include 
the text of a cablegram from 
then Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to the U.S. Embassy in 
Vientiane, granting "discre- 
tionary authority” to use Air 
America pilots in T23 fighter, 
bombers for search and res- 
cue flights. 

Rusk mentioned “T28 op- 


Marchctti says. 

Marchetti recalls that at 
one time the CIA made a 

movie about its activities in 
t 1 . , . ... ........ v d 

of Air America’s role. 

tivities. 

“The big star of the movie 
was Air America,” he says. 

. “It carried the supplies and 
weapons into battle, support- 
ed the guerrilla army of Meo 
tribesman, and evacuated the 
wounded.” The movie was 
never shown publicly. 


Orations” as “vital both for 
their military and psychologi- 
st effects in Laos” — - but 

Laos — hoping to get public^ c '^. I 10 *’ c '' sc j'- r,s *-he sc °pc 
crcdil for its long-secret ec- °‘ Air Amenca s role. 

- . The Pentagon papers make 

clear that Air America pilots 
were flying heavily armed 
combat missions as long ago 
as 1964. . . ’ ■ 


THE PENTAGON papers 
also furnished a flash of in- 
sight into Air America’s ac- 
tivities! ' :*■ 

In talking about the begin- 
ning phases of the escalation 
of the aerial war in Laos, the 
published- version of the pa- 
pers says: . 


OFFICIALLY, Air America 
activities are supposed to be 
limited to carrying cargo and 
men on government con- 
tracts. 

. Senate Foreign Relations 
■Committee investigators in 
Laos in recent months have 
been puzzled by the fact that 
T2S fighter, bombers at 
major airbases have been un- 
marked except for serial 
numbers on their tails. 


'continueG 
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By iiicnsTd 




•The “Nixon doctrine,” advertised by the White House 
as £ means of minimi "in* U.S. foreign commitments, :n 
reality is fas subsidy of fascism abroad to serve tire 
'economic and military interests of U.S. imperialism. This 
is clearly— though unintentionally™ revealed in recently 
published * congressional documentation on the U.S. 
foreign aid program, which is assuming increasing im- 
portance as an instrument of the. Nixon administiariou s 
efforts to got indigos, on a forces abroad to fight American 
wars and to “stabilize” third world countries on behalf 
of U.S. private, investment and foreign trade. 

The documentation includes testimony of top ad- 
ministration officials at hearings on foreign aid held in 
March-Junc by. the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
ancl the House committees on appropriations arm foreign 


affairs. 


At 


administration spokesmen 
Indo- 
f ba 


defended continuing U.S. military operations in 
china and stepped-up aid to the puppet regimes as _ 
keystone of the “Nixon doctrine.” ’they justified U.S. 
assistance to. various reactionary regimes elsewhere for 
strategic, reasons or because they promote a favor a ale. 
climate for U.S. investment and trade. 

The administration is also seeking to streamline the- 
foreign economic aid program by placrng it directly 
under White House supervision with the State Depart- 
ment’s Agency for International Development replaced 
by several new agencies or public corporations for the 
following areas: inter-governmental loans, direct ^ aid 
.projects, developing a capitalist infrastructure in third 
world -countries ■ (so-called technical assistance) and 
promoting U.S. private investment abroad. (The agency 
for the last program was established last year as the 
Overseas Private investment Corporation.) 

''Arn-rr" • I ! C r'-r.- '■< >• 

C'w.'W ; J.> 

i The details of the new administrative forms are less 
(important than their aims and what lies behind them. 
•Essentially, the administration’s proposals are an effort 
to provide answers to problems growing ‘out of the 
relative U.S. economic decline on c world scale, U.S. 
balance- of payments difficulties, domestic inflation and 
growing congressional oooositlon or apathy to foreign 
aid. ' ■ 

In the last 15 years U.S. ' assistance abroad has 
declined from 80% of the total from all donor countries 
to around 42%. With this relative decline in the world 
econo 



a corresponding diminishing of 'the U.S. ability to shape 
policies in third world countries. Economic reality, apart 
from significant congressional opposition, precludes rais- 
ing U.S. aid expenditures abroad, which are actually at 
an all-time high because of continuing expenses in 
Indochina (now at more then $3.4 billion annually, up 
from last year by $400-500 million) and with further 
increases in store as long as the Nixon administration 
clings to its barbaric policy of “changing the color cf the 
corpses.” These figures do hot include the costs' of U.S. 
air, ground and so?, operations in Indochina, still running 
at about $1 billion per month. ' 

Domestically, the administration is hoping to sweeten 
the aid package in the eyes of Congress as well as to give 
it greater immunity from congressional scrutiny and 
priming. The latter aims Will be. achieved, if the 
adminisirntion’s program is passed, by placing the aid 
program under a Council for International Economic 
. Policy, to be chaired by the president himself and by 
.obtaining three-year legislative authorizations, one year 
longer than at present. Past White House propaganda 
efforts to convince the public that foreign aid was one 
gigantic humanitarian enterprise ironically backfired and 
alienated some members of Congress, particularly those 
least prone to cucstion U.S, imperial adventures, who 
constantly complain about U.S. ' give-aways to nations 
whose people chow not the slightest “gratitude.” This 
view is characterized by the chairman of the important 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, Otto E. 

■ Passman (D-La.), who during last year’s hearings ' com- 
plained: 


LC'Jct VO;* OP •if 
“I srn thinking 
greatest recipients of our generosity- 
revolutionary Cuba— cf any nation on 
cart' 


one of the 
other than pre- 
tine face cf the 


If "any nation and its people should love the 


United States it should 


the 


■ of th- 




The treatment that has been extended, to our personnel 
recently, including that of the ambassador and Iris staff, 
is net appreciated by this humble (sic) member of 
Congress.” ' 

Nov/ Congress is being wooed by arguments that aid 
is being closely linked to the promotion cf U.S. 
economic interests abroad, which has always been the 
case' but is now being made more explicit. The ad- 


-i.IVO 

r-f 


Ur-numimr 


ly tor Domestic 


IV5-I / 1 

real effect but also indicates that the Nixon administra- 
tion is seeking to stretch the influence of its foreign 
spsnomg in tne face of increasing competition from the 
other major capitalist powers. Not surprisingly, the now 
economic add program was defended before Congress by 
Under-secretary of State John N.. Irwin II, who has been 
closery sliced to tne Rockefeller family interests and was 
formerly associate counsel of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. ' 

'Another -fiction being discarded is the pretense that 
“aeicnse-support” assistance was economic aid, which 
carries implications of promoting economic de- 
velopment; Actually tire defense support program has 
the aim of preventing economic collapse ’ from the 
burden of 'U.S.-imposed large military establishments 
among the poorer colonies of the American empire. 

, In the ■ military sphere, the administration is also 
seeking to raise congrcssidaslly imposed limits on credit 
sales of military hardware. There *5s a dual motivation 
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*©1971, New York Times News Service Stale Department for present- j 

i ■' Washington — The State Do- p,g ( 0 Ciic world a “stone ini- 1 
’parfmcnl told Congress that it {n c e ” 0 f inflexibility and lack f 
had no plans' to ease its long- 0 j imagination. 31c also, do.- | 
standing policy of coolness to- cr ; ec i w hat he termed its atti- ! 
ward Cuba. lude of “boring” righteous- | 

Robert A. Ilunvilch, deputy ness. .. i -j 

assistant secretary of state ' Citing Hunvitch’s allusion to r 
for inter-American affairs, op- ICO Cuban instructors in sub- j 
posed part of the. Senate re.so- version techniques, Fulbright. j 
lution, sponsored by Sen. J. d e c La r cd that the United ' 
:W. Fullbright, D-Ark., chair- States had “thousands” cn- | 
man of the Foreign Relations gaged in subversive aclivites j 
■Committee, calling for slops around the world. . I 

.to restore “normal” U.S.-Cu- “The U.S. spends $5 billion 
ban relations, both bilaterally yearly on collecting intclli- 
and in the Organization of gcnce and on subversion — ; 

(American States. covert, to say nothing of j 

j Hurwitch, who testified be- overt,” Fulbright. asserted. He j 

fore the C o m m i 1 1 e e, cited said that the administration j 

Cuba’s continuing close lies was s p e n d in g $400 million 
'with the Soviet Union and its yearly on Central Intelligence 
alleged continuing efforts to Agency-directed military oper- 
'export revolution. He said at ations in Laos. He noted also 
least 100 Cuban instructors at that the JLLL . occasionally 
.six camps in Cuba are train- operated under aid cover, 
ling Latin Americans in both “What Cuba is doing is pea- 
, rural and, increasingly, urban nuts compared to what this 1 
terrorist techniques. ' country is doing,” Fulbright | 

. Fulbright criticized the declared. J 
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NEW YORK — White attention is 
focused on Vietnam’s one-man elec- 
toral circus, American volunteers 
working on village development 
programs have been quietly forced 
out of the country. 

i It is another reflection of growing 
: anti-Americanism in South Viet- 
nam, less and less concealed as 
troops are withdrawn and U.S. ; in- 
fluence wanes'. 

State Department spokesman 
Robert McCloskey revealed how far 
it had gone when lie said last week 
that the special alert confining Gls 
to their, bases was to head off anti- 
American incidents during elections 
to the National Assembly. American 
spokesmen in Saigon made it appear 
that tlie alert was to prepare troops 
against possible Viet Cong attacks, 
but McCloskey was more canclic). It 
isn’t the Communists U.S. officials 
are worried about, he indicated. 


. The ouster of the volunteers is a 
foretaste of the. bitter problems that 
are going to arise as the United 
States dawdles its way from Viet- 
nam. They are* the members of the 
International Voluntary Seim- ice 
team, young specialists in agricul- 
ture or education who have bperi 
helping Vietnamese villagers. The 
volunteers are paid S$0 a . month, 
plus a meager allowance providing a 
living standard equal to the villa- 
gers’. 

I VS was founded in 1953, a pri- > 
vate, nonpolitical organization 
which later served as a model for 
the Rif ace Corps. Its first teams went ' 
to South Vietnam in 1957. 

Until the 1S6S Tet offensive, when 
two I VS men were caught in Hue 
and disappeared during Viet Cong 
occupation of the city, there were 
normally about ISO IVS people, sta- 
tioned around the countryside. 
•Thetr. number dwindled .after that, 
"It was harder and harder to find 
places where even Vietnamese 
speaking, apolitical development 
workers could get the confidence of 
, the local people,” says John Schafer, 
now posted at IVS headquarters' in 
Washington. 

And yet the IVS had a reputation 
for idealism, independence and self- 
less work in such things as helping 
raise rice and banana production 
with better methods. 

Their latest two-year contract ex- 
pires this month and has not been 
renewed. President- - Nguyen Van 
Thieu instructed his cabhiet not to 
Ap p rov^dtE© r ;Rel eas«r 200M5<3/04 

with IVS, and the 31 volunteers yc- 
mmsming in th~ country have been 


non-Americans. Thev also have to 

go. 

Some of the volunteers, accordin 
to private reports from Saigon, feel 
Thieu was anxious to get rid of them 
, before the presidential elections Oct. 
3. Their close knowledge of the 
country, their language ability, th'eir 
involvement \yith local people 
would have put them in a position to 
see just how the balloting was really 
conducted. • 

But Schafer thinks the problem is 
much deeper and more enduring. It 
was a former IVS worker, Don Luce, 
who led two visiting congressmen to 
the "tiger cages,” in the prison on 
Con Son island. It was Ron Moreau,' 
an IVS worker, who tipped Amen- ' 
can reporters-to the South Vietnam- 
ese army's use of terrified villagers 
al Ba Chue as human minesweepers. 
True, it wasn’t.-Moreau's- business to 
save lives, he was only supposed to 
teach children, but after trying vain- 
ly to get Vietnamese and American 
officials to intervene, he turned to 
the press. . -A 

Anyone who has traveled about 
Vietnam has met numbers of local 
officials; farmers, teachers who 
speak with overwhelming, gratitude 
for the young volunteers. Civil ser- 
vants in Saigon are enthusiastic. 

But Thieu is not, and neither it 
seems is U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker. Nobody has questioned the 
value of the work IVS lias done, but 
its workers haven't always pretend- 
ed to be blind and mute and their 
disclosures have at times been em- 
barrassing to top authority. 


Nonetheless, IVS has also come 
•under fire from Vietnamese leftists 
as a CIA front, because of its link to 
the American AID program. The 
Saigon newspaper Tin Sang recently 
published a long attack charging 
that the IVS role was to fool the peo- 
ple into believing American policy 
aims to help Vietnamese peasants. 

As Hugh Manke, IVS director in 
South Vietnam, wrote - in a recent 
letter, "It's a bad time to be a 
foreigner in Vietnam.”- 

It isn't going to get better until all 
Americans are withdrawn. And the 
longer that takes, the poorer the 
chances that any U.S. programs, 
even those which are purely human- 
itarian, can succeed. Tire United 
States has a moral debt of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation aid to a 
country it devastated so widely in 

debt may fail, the ultimate humilia- 
tion of America's Vietnam eteptr- 
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By D.E. Honk j 

Bpcdil to TheWssMn- ton Post ,) 

VIENTIANE, Laos, Aug. 30 . 
— An. American- scholar who; 1 
recently visited the Long! 1 
/ Cheng area, where the U,S. 1 
v Central Intelligence Agency 1 
maintains a key military base, > 
has said that U.S.-supplied re- 
lief rice is being used to cn- ' 
force army authority over the 
Meo tribe villages there.. ! 

For six months, he said, the 
tribesmen Wound Long Pot, 

80 miles north of Vientiane, 
have been denied rice for re- 
fusing to supply their remain- 
ing rnon to the U.S.-financed' 
Meo army of Gen. Vang Pao, 
and they have been told that 
rice will be delivered when 
they again cooperate. 

The break in rice delivery 
came when the villages re- 
fused to send their 14-year-old - ( 

/ youths to the army after sond- 
/ ing their 15-year-olds, Alfred 
</ W. McCoy, a Yale professor, 
said he was told by tribal lead- 
ers in Long Pot. 

(In Washington, a spokes- 
man for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development said of 
McCoy’s allegation, "Wc have 
no basis to believe this is 

• • / true.”) . 

/ McCoy is co-echtor of Laos: 
J War and Revolution," pub- 
lished last year, and is gather- 
ing information for. another 
book on Southeast Asia. 

He is a former national co- 
ordinator of the Committee of 
Concerned Asian Scholars, a 
group formed in 3968 to op- 
pose the war in Vietnam and 
to promote a basic reappraisal 
■ of U.S. government policy in 

Asia. , , 

. . McCoy has just. returned 
from a week-long visit to t.ie 
mountainous area of Long 
Pot. 

He said tribal leaders there 
blame ’ American officials at 
the CIA’s Long Cheng base as 


much as Gen. Vang Pao for 1: 
the cutoff of rice deliveries. c 

...' According to McCoy, tribal £ 
leaders said Americans from i 
Long Cheng gave them two al- . 
lernatives for resumption of t 
the relief program: provide ; 
more soldiers to Vang Pao or < 
move their villages within the 1 
perimeter of the Long Cheng t 
— Sam Thong, base complex 
southeast of Long Pot. : 

The leadership said they re- 
fused both alternatives and 1 
rice supplies were halted last 
February. 

McCoy said he found a state : 
of desperation for food in and 
around Long Pot. 

In Vientiane, Charles Mann, 
local director for AID, told • 
McCoy he knew nothing of the 
situation in the Long Pot area, 
but would have it investigated 
and would have rice dropped 
*in immediately. 

Mann' denied that rice sup- 
plies are used to enforce Vang 
Pao’s authority. “American 
policy is to feed any and all 
refugees,” Mann told McCoy. 

According to Mann, rice 
drops are decided upon by a 
committee composed of tribal 
group representatives, the Lao- 
government, and the AID mis- 
sion, “We have never 1-efused 
a request from a Lao govern- 
ment official” for a rice drop, 
he told McCoy. 

A ranking Laos government 
official in Vientiane says, how- 
ever, that AID was informed 
of the Long Pot situation 
weeks ago, that they ignored a 
request for deliveries and that] 
the same method is being em- 
ployed against other recalci- 
i trant villages in Laos. 

According to U.S. govern- 
1 merit documents, the AID mis- 
; sion here drops 50 tons of rice 
l dailv from airplanes to tribal 
guerrillas and villages in the 
J mountains. 

t For the past five years, vir- 
s tually. no rice has been grown 


by the mountain people be- 
cause of the war. They have 
become ? totally dependent 
upon American relief supplies. 

•Long Pot’s leadership says 
their break with Long Cheng, 
and end to food provision, 
came when they were ordered 
to send all 14-year-old boys to 
the army. 

“1 know tiic 15-year-olds are 
gone,” a chief told McCoy, '. 
“because I put them on the 
helicopters myself.” 

A move from Long Pot into 
the base at Long Cheng would 
make the village' totally de- 
pendent -upon Vang Pao and 
the Americans, the leaders 
said, 

Such dependence would 
leave them no choice in fol- 
lowing the. orders of Vang 
Pao, whom they characterin', 
as being considered by their 
followers the most hated man 
in the mountains “for sending 
the Meo to he- killed.” 

McCoy says he is convinced 
of the truth in what he was 
told because of first hand ob- 
servations and crosschecking 
stories. 

“I would never have pub- 
< lished these things if i had hot 
been there, seen and heard,” 

; he said. ... .: 
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Vientiane- 

Since tlie staff report on refugees in Indochina was 
prepared for the Senate Judiciary Committee just under, 
a year ago, the number of Laotians uprooted from 
thc-ir homes has increased substantially. It is difficult 
to know how accurately this increase is reflected in the 
numbers classified as refugees hy USAID's Vientiane 
Office of Refugee Affairs --for its criterion for a refu- 
gee is essentially any displaced person to whom it pro- 
vides support. But as of June IS it reported a refugee 
total of 31.7,489 as against 253,241 for July of last 
year. These figures do not cover all of those displaced 
people under control of the Royal Laotian Government 
(nor, of course, do they extend to that two-thirds of 
the country .controlled by lire pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao). Currently the Vientiane, government estimates 
that altogether 725,000 Laotians have been displaced 
by the warfare that has swept the country during the 
last decade - a figure that USAID regards as roughly 
accurate. In terms of the 1962 Laotian census esti- 
mate' of just over two million, this means that about 
one- third of the population has been uprooted. 

Among the 1.4 provinces of Laos the extent of this 
dislocation varies considerably. A December 1970 Uf> 
embassy breakdown beaded "Population Displaced 
by Military Action Since 1962" indicated that in bnya- 
boury province (lying to the west of the Mekong) 
only four percent of the population had become refu- 
gees, while for Xieng Khouang, previously the. third 
most populous province, the figure was 81 percent. 
(Xieng Khouang embraces the Plain of Jars and is re- 
ported to have tire most extensive free- fire zones.) 

A large portion of the UbAlD-supported refugees 
arc classified as "para-military dependents." The num- 
ber in this category has grown from 95,000 a year ago 
to 120,000 in April 1971, and roughly 150,000 in mid- 
June, of this year. Although administered through 
USAID, the funds for this major component of the 
refugee population derive from the Department of 
Defense. 'Phis would seem appropriate given the fact 
that these are the families and other dependents of 
members of the CIA-organized and financed "Clandes- 
tine Army," led by the Meo general, Vang Pao. Meo 
tribesmen still constitute the largest single element of 
tins 30,000 man army; and this helps explain why 


GlorckMcT. Kaiiin, former director of Cornell Uni- 
versity's Southeast Asia program, is the editor of 
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well over one- third of the USAID-supported refugee 
population in Laos is made up of Meo. Although in 
1965 the Meo constituted approximately 70 percent 
of Vang Pao's army, heavy attrition because of casual- 
ties and some desertions has now reduced the propor- 
tion to about 40 percent. Currently the Klunu, who like 
the Meo are an upland dwelling people, are the second 
largest ethnic group within the Clandestine Army. 
Reports that it has been ,encac!red by an increasing 
number of Thai soldiers are difficult to check out with 
any degree of reliability, but there is general agree- 
ment that at least two battalions of Thai troops have 
been playing a significant role in the defense of Vang 
Pao's headquarters at Long Chen. 

It is not merely the seesaw fighting on lire ground 
between the anti-Communist forces and the frequently 
North Vietnamese-supported Pathet Lao that has so 
severely altered the human geography of Laos. In ad- 
dition, on wide areas of the country far removed from 
the I do Chi Mi nh Trail complex American air power 
has had an enormous impact. Clearly there is a con- 
- siderable relationship between American bombing and 
the growth in (he number of displaced persons, but 
apparently American embassy personnel in Vientiane 
are under strict orders to deny this. Moreover, no hint 
of this major sociopolitical fact is to be found in 
USAID's recent report, Fads- on Foreign Aid to Laos, 
a handsomely printed 200-page volume now widely 
dispensed to outsiders seeking information from the 
American Embassy. Its section captioned "Causes and 
Motives of Refugee Movements" eschews any refer- 
ence to bombing as a factor in the creation of refugees, 
and the reader is informed only that: "The motives 
that prompt a people to choose between two kinds of 
rule are not always clear, but three conditions of life 
under the Pathet Lao appear to have prompted the 
choice of evacuation: the rice tax, portage, and the 
draft. The people grew more rice than they had ever 
grown before, but they had less for themselves. They 
paid it out in the form of taxes - rice to help the stale, 
trading rice, and rice from the heart. The Pathet Lao 
devised an elaborate labor system of convoys and work 
crews. They drafted all the young men for the army. 
The refugees from the Plain of Jars say that primarily 
for these reasons they chose to leave their homes." 

It is undeniable that peasants dislike paying taxes. 
Unlike Vientiane's Royal Laotian Government, which 
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jnr- that he had done things not to sod;, rec- 
ognition but for the good it would do the 
association, and others. 

Gco’-ee P. Hager, Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy of UKC-CH, pointed out that as p, 
student at UNO, Bob not only learned to ho 
a pood pharmacist but also a good leader, 

T. Jn his work with the state association and 
as a trustee of the university, Bob is not only 
able to define the problems but actively 
works for their solutions. His works conform 
with his words”, said Dr. linger. 

The presentation, of the award v/a,s made 
by B Cade Brooks of Fayetteville, immediate 
past- president of the N.C. Pharmaceutical 

Association. . . , 

The Mortar- nnd-PcsUc Award is presented 
annually for distinguished service in the 
fields of pharmacy, public health, education 
and welfare. 

Three other state winners In other fields 
from Mocksville were recognized: 

Miss Jo Cooley as the "N.C. Handicapped 
Woman of the Year.” 

Dr. Clyde Young r>s a former “Veterinarian 
of the Year.” 

Dr. Barney F. Kemp as a former ‘Chiro- 
practor of the Year.” 

W. J- Smith, Executive Director of the N.C. 
Pharmaceutical. Association, read messages of 
congratulations from Dr. William Friday, 
president of the University of N.C., and 
George Watts Hill, President of Central Caro- 
lina Bank end chairman of the board of 
trustees, ITNC-CH. 

The career highlights of Mr. Hall are as 
follows: 

A native of Wayne County and resident- 
of Mocksville since early youth; education in 
the Mocksville Schools find at the University 
of North Carolina. Member of Phi Delta Chi 
Fraternity. 

Returned to work v.lth his father at Hall 
Drug Company upon graduation and is now 
owner and operator of the pharmacy. 

Served In the Army Air Force during World 
War II. 

In his community he has served as secre- 
tary and vice-president of the Jayeees; 
Chairman of Heart Fund Dtivc; Director of 
the Rowan-Davic Heart Association; Director 
of Mocksville Rotary Club; Member Davie 
County Morehcad Selection Committee; On 
committees of the area Girl Scout Council 
end Uwhnrrlc Council for the Boy Scouts; 
Director ol Northwestern North Carolina 
Economic- Development Commission. He Is 
presently a member of the Mocksville Savings 
and loan, and a member of the Board of the 
Davle-Yadkin-WHkcs Health Department. 

In the First Baptist Church he has served 
as trustee and chairman of the Board of 
Deacons as well, as president of the Brother- 
hood; he is currently serving as a. member 
of the Finance Committees. 

Mr, Hall is past-president of the North 
Carolina Pharmaceutical Association and the 
North Carolina Pharmaceutical Research 
Foundation. Ho continues to servo on the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation. He is 
Chairman of the Consolidated Pharmacy 
Student Doan Fund; member of the Acad- 
. emy oT Pharmacy,, and a charter member of 
the Academy of General Practice of Phar- 
macy. 

He was recently elected for a second term 
as Trustee of the. Consolidated University of 
Noilh Carolina and serves on the Committee 
on Health Affairs which encompasses Schools 
of Pharmacy, Dentistry, Public Health, Medi- 
cine, and Nursing. 

Mr. Hall is married to the former Sara Hope 
Fi toilet:- of Dunn; they have a daughter, Hope 
Fitchctl, and two sons, Robert Buckner, Jr. 
and Carl Stacy. 
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HON. HEltlvIAfi BADILLO 

OF. M. v/ YPilK 

IN THE HOUSE OX' 1 REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 27, 1971 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the last 6 years have proven that the 
unwarranted and ill-conceived interven- 
tion of the United States in the Domini- 
can Republic in. 19GS, and the 18-month 
military occupation which followed, was 
a tragic mistake of the greatest propor- 
tions. The chaos; corruption, political in- 
stability, social and economic disloca- 
tions which have ensued are almost im- 
possible to dc-sc-ribo. The suppression of 
civil liberties, the stifling of the voices of 
, constructive dissent, intrigues, deaths, 
and disappearance are occurring in the 
classic manner of a dictatorial regime. 
It is reported that, in recent years, more 
political murders have occurred in the 
Dominican Republic- than in any com- 
parable period during Trujillo’s dictator- 
ship. In 1970 alone there were some 188 
political murders and 30 unexplained dis- 
appearances. 

In a recent issue of the New York Re- 
view of Books the noted Latin American 
authority, Norman Gal), has reviewed 
two books relating to the U.S. interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic and its 
aftermath. Moreover, Mr. Gall presents a 
very penetrating and well-documented 
study of the current reign of terror in this 
Caribbean Republic and the complicity of 
certain U.S. personnel in some of the 
events connected with it. 

A particularly frightening feature of 
this terrorism is the fact that many of 
the victims are the poor, repressed in- 
• habitants of Santo Domingo’s barrios. 
Furthermore, tire executions and other 
acts of terrorism are frequently con- 
ducted by roving, paramilitary “death 
squads" organised by the: armed forces 
and the police — organizations receiving 
U.S. training and equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. .Gull 
has . performed a valuable service in 
bringing this situation into focus and in 
revealing to the public facts which have 
been hidden too long. His well-written 
and perceptive essay and review should 
be given our fullest and most careful con- 
siderat-ion — particularly as we will soon 
bo acting upon the Foreign Assistance 
Act. I present it, herewith for inclusion 
in the Recoup and commend it to our col- 
leagues’ attention: 

Santo Doj.tjngo: The Politics op Terror 
(By Norm mi Gall) 

■ We know that many who arc now in revolt 
do not seek a Communist tyranny. We think 
it's tragic indcc-d that their high motives have, 
been misused by a small band of conspirators, 
who receive their directions from abroad. To 
those who light only for liberty paid justice, 
nnd progress, I want to join in . . . appealing 
to you tonight to lay down your arms and to 
assure you that there is nothing to fear. The 
road is' open to yon to share in building f. 
Dominican Democracy and we in America arc 
ready and anxious and willing to help you. 
— Lyndon B. Johnson, May 2, 3 965. 


President Johnson’s military interventioi 
In, the Dominican Riqmb 
momentous as it was cruel and polit 
mistaken. YYc can 

Jargemcht -of the Vietnam war in the 
year, as part of a disastrous expansion, of the 
powers of the American Presidency and of it 
sense. of "global responsibility 
force of 23,000 US troops landed in 
Domingo in May to reverse the course of the 
Santo Domingo civil war they served to rescue 
a repressive military establishment from an 
apparently successful popular revolt that was 
trying to reactors constitutional rule. We can 
now see that the high priority the UQ gave to 
social progress in Batin America, an idea im- 
plicit in the Alliance for Progress, lias been 
replaced .by wha t appears to lie an expanding 
and recurrent pattern of control by terror. 

Professor Jerome Slater’s political study of 
the 1905 Intervention and the eighteen - 
month US military occupation that followed 
is derived from his use, on c. not-for-aUribu- 
tion basis, of “a great' number of papers, 
memoirs, and documents which are not now 
in the public domain,” as well as off-the- 
record interviews with US and O AS officials. 
However, all this now material adds little or 
no support to, the official rationale for the 
intervention — that the Dominican Republic 
was at the brink of a, possible Communist 
takeover. Instead It provides further evidence 
of double-dealing and cruelty after the US 
troops were sent in. 

Because ho relies so much on classified of- 
ficial documents, and because of his other- 
wise limited knowledge of Dominican affairs, 
Slater tends at times to bend over backward 
to give credence and legitimacy to the official 
US view in a number of, at host, -highly dou- 
btful Instances. Nevertheless, he concludes 
that although “there was some risk that out 
of an uncontrollable revolutionary upheaval 
Castrolte forces might emerge victorious • • • 
the risk was not yet sufficiently great to 
justify the predictably enormous political 
and moral costs that the intervention en- 
tailed.” 

The effect of the Intervention was to re- 
store to power In Santo Domingo the polit ical 
apparatchiks of the long and brutal dictator- 
ship of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo (1930-61). 
Of the costs Slater writes at the cncl of his 
book; 

. . the. steadily worsening political ter- 
rorism . . . has recently [19701 reached crisis 
proportions. Scarcely a day goes by without a 
political murder, a “suicide” of a jailed po- 
litical prisoner, .the disappearance of a po- 
litical activist, or, at the very least, a case of 
police harassment of the political opposition. 
Most of the victims are Commuuists or Cas- 
troitc radicals, PRD activists [of e-x- President 
juan Bosch’s I’articlo Jtevolucionario Domin- 
ican o], or former constitutionalists, although 
recently even antl-Balaguerlsts on the. right 
have been attacked. 

“While there has been a rise in leftist 
counter-terror, with machine-gunnings of 
isolated police and soldiers Increasingly com- 
mon, the main culprits appear to be unre- 
gencratcs in the police and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the armed forces. If is not clear what 
[President Joaquin] Baiog tier’s role is in 
this, but although he has condemned what 
he ca.lls the “uncontrollable forces” behind 
the violence and on several occasions has 
shaken up tlio police leadership, there is a 
growing feeling among moderate Domini- 
cans that he is encouraging the rightist ter- 
rorism or, at best, has been inadequate in his 
response, to it.” 

In recent years there have been more, po- . 
lit i cal imu'drrs in the Dominic :-m Republic 
than in any comparable period during Tru- 
jillo’s dictatorship, with the sole exception of, 
the reign of terror that followed the swiftly 
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House Unit Hears 2 Charge 
Bids to 'influence Election 


•By FELIX ViF.LAm 

^pectel to The Kcv.' Yori Tic:c* 

WASHINGTON, July 21 
•—Congressional investigators 
heard testimony today that 
United States officials in Sai- 
gon were, seeking to influence 
next October’s national election 
in favor of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and that tiro ballot- 
ing would be a “mockery” of 
■the democratic process. 

Two former employes of flic 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment told a House Govern- 
ment Operations subcommittee 
that they had resigned because 
they believed United States per- 
sonnel and facilities were 'be- 
ing used improperly. I 

The witnesses, Theodore R. 
Jacqueney and Richard S. Win- 
slow Jr„ identified the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the United t 
States Information* Agency and' 
the American-financed Civil Op- 1 
orations and Rural Develop- i 
ment Support (OOR0S) pro- 
gram as the sources of funds,; 
equipment and personnel that 
were contributing to the elec.-' 
tion effort. i 

The men denounced United 1 
States financing of the South 
Vietnamese police, intelligence! 
and prison systems, which they 
said were being used by the 
Saigon Government to silence 
its political opposition and non- 
Communist advocates of peace 
and neutrality. 

'More Feared, More Unfed* 

Mr. Jacqueney, who said he. 
recently completed an IS-nionth 
agency tour at Danang, told 
the panel that "no single en- 
tity, including the feared and 
haled Vietcong, is more feared 
or more Jailed Ilian the South j 
Vietnam seer3t police.” j 

The men testified under oath/ 
charging widespread corruption 
among high Vietnamese mili- 
tary and civilian officials "in 
all ministries,” Mr. Jacqueney 
also said that political persecu- 
tion resulted in an estimated 
20,000 to 100,000 political 
prisoners. _ . . 


Mr. Jacqueney told all A.l.D. 
contract costing 400,000 to 
build 2S3 new isolation cells at 
the prison on Con Son, which 
received wide publicity for its 
“tiger cages” a year ago. The 
witness said: 

“Political prisoners are now 
being transferee! from prisons 
on the mainland to Con Son 
island, apparently to make them 
less accessible during the elec- 
tion campaign. “In every prov- 
ince in Vietnam there- is a prov- 
ince interrogation center with 
a reputation for using torture 
to interrogate people accused 
of Vietcong affiliations. They 
have a C.I.A. counterpart rela- 
tionship, and in some ease, have 
a relationship with the A.l.D. 
police adviser.” 

Describes Allege;! Torture 

Mr. Jacqueney said that .an 
old man — a friend of his l:V.d 
been accused of Vietcong con- 
nections and had wanted to 
confess to avoid torture, “but 
was tortured horribly anyway, 
simply because, it was standard 
operating procedure to torture 
prisoners.” 

lie said that two American 
officials had told him that The 
old man had been given the. 
“rock-and-roll” treatment in 
“large quantities of rice and 
water weie forced down a 
prisoner’s throat and then a 
smooth stone is rubbed over 
his belly producing days of in- 
tense pain and continual vom- 
iting.” 

before the two witnesses 
look the stand, John K. Rein- 
hardt, assistant director of 
United States Information 
Agency, was cross-examined 
by the subcommittee chairman, 
William S. Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania, and by Representa- 
tive Paul N. MeCloskey Jr., Re- 
publican of California.* 
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Congressional Agency Unable to Learn 
How Most of $2J~Bii!ion Authorized 
for Pacification in 1970 Was Used 


By TAX) SZULC 

Special to The Xcvr Ycjfc Times 

WASHINGTON, July "9— The 'iversive apparatus, also 


General Acounting Office, the 
'Congressional watchdog agency, 
has reported that it is unable to 
determine how $1.7-biilion of 
$2. 1-billion authorized for the 
pacification program in South 
Vietnam was spent or com- 
mitted during the three-year 
period ended July 30, 1970. 

The office made its report in 
a ICO-page survey entitled 
“Background Information on 
United States Participation in 
Pacification and Development 
‘programs in Vietnam,” sent to 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird and several Congressional 
committees on July 1. 

The General Accounting Of- 
fice auditors, who made their 
survey in Vietnam, said that 
the specific obligations of the, 
pacification program that they 
were able to find accounted 
for only $339.2-millicn of the 
LtelaDof $2. 1-billion authorized, 
jfor the fiscal years 1968, 1939 
and 1970. 

[ And, they said, $G5. 5-million 
‘of the $339. 2-million had been 
spent for purposes that they' 
■had not been able to deter- 
mine, which was taken to mean 
that the .money was spent for 
projects other than those for 
which 'it had originally been 
designated. . ■ 

The United States agency re- 
sponsible for the over-all paci- 
.fication in Vietnam is called 
/[civil Operations and Revolu- 
tionary Development Support, 
or CORDS. Its responsibilities 
include the care of refugees 
and other war victims. Opera- 
tion Phoenix, which is designed 
to eliminate the Vietcong sub 


conies 

j under the agency. 

The funds for CORDS come; 
principally from the Defense] 1 

Department although th 
tral .Intelligence Agency and the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment contribute to them. 

The accounting office survey 
said that the $55.5-mil!ion of 
the S339.2-mi!lion of the obli- 
gated money "was not used in 
CORDS and was subsequently 
used by the contributing agen- 
cies for other purposes." 

■It said it could “not deter-] 
mine" what these purposes! 
ire. 1 

in fiscal language, obligations, 
are the commitment or actual: 
expenditure of authorized funds. 

The survey has offered no 
conclusions as to the discrep- 
ancy between the funds author-, 
ized for CORDS and those actu-j 
ally obligated. 

But in the section on Vil- 
lage self-heir,” programs, one] 
of the CORDS operations, the' 
document listed “misappropria- 
tion of funds” among the 1 
problems facing the agency. The 
report said, however, that from 
a political viewpoint the vil-; 
lags program “has experienced 
a degree of success.” 

The survey said that “we 
have learned that internal 
audits and inspection had gen- 
erally not been conducted” by 
CORDS. 

It noted that while there are 
12 “auditing groups within the 1 
executive branch for CORDS 
review,” only two of them "had 
performed reviews” since the 
formation of CORDS in 1963. 

“Wo also found that many of 
[the responsible officials in the 
'directorates were unaware of 
•amounts obligated under thei 
'programs and in some instances 
did not know the amounts in 
jtheir budgets,” the survey said 
‘of the Saigon agency. 

The survey added that “in 
the three fiscal years ending on 


“We obtained obligations . 
about $339, 2-million,” it T* 
ported. 

But the accounting office sa„ 
that “sve were unable to obta. 
obligations for $ 1 . 7 -billion t 
the$2.1-billion.” \ 

It resorted that the Defense 
Department had contributed 86 
per cent of this total. Thcjgen- 
tvel Intelligence Agency pro- 
vided 5 per cent and the Agency 
for International Development 
9 per cent. The C. I. A., how- 
ever, has refunded some or tnej 

money spent by A. I. D. on its 
behalf on unspecified covert 
projects. ' ] 

The accounting office said 
that the bulk of the CORDS 
authorization was budgeted for 
Ccn- /'hardware” and military and 
' auxiliary equipment for South 
Vietnamese military organiza-\, 
tions. 

Under Operation Phoenix, 
C-ORDS is increasing the South 
Vietnamese national police from 
300,000 to 120,000 men this 
year. ' ; . j 



June 30, 1970, CORDS received 
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U^-were -'deployed on ambush patrols aion^ 
v?' ^ ie . Tfo Chi Minh Trail network, over 

Vi&itiaiie, Laos— The IJ.S. Central T* a ". d 
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-equipped and helped to train a 2,000 
man guerrilla force on arid near the 
.Communist-controlled Bolovens Pla- 
teau in southern Laos. 

Highly informed sources here report 
that : the CIA has built up the force, 
composed mainly of local tribesmen, in 
•the past year in response to the threat 

1 tinoarl I-vt* TT* , 


jllJ (Dj* 


iliey go on foot in groups nm^ln^ r nu n » — 

up to is or 20 men,” an experienced avoids afnmrh n InteI1) > rlce Agenc 
military source said. “They carry day- an !n ,• Possible an appeal 
more mines and other weapons, estab- Sim ton n I11V0 u Ivenisnt ir ‘ the or 
hsh themselves in likely places and an Anl-toi d ' “, le b V etnci(:e controj, 
wait for something to come. Thev're- relatoashto f m’ cxpIaiain S lh e CIA’ 
supposed to ambush trucks and col- direef mm ri / 16 gue ™ 1,a “Th 
umns.” The various sources admired 'Jfe 

■e uncertain of Americans are well 


posecl by. North. Vietnamese troops. f u nl u ““ «"uuira omcers. The Amm'ho n f „ ,y 

who pyerran the Bolovens a month ago “' if ™re uncertain of the success ' the background ’ " m «„ V® 1 i 

end «»,» *>- - - > % of ;^ llc! expeditions. “Sometimes thev fact J ! , „• °P era tives, i 

° r?all >' do well,” one analyst said “And S 1° \ ° d of off ‘^ in Savannc 


.and now are menacing the Mekong 
•Rivei; lowlands. 

. According tp those sources, the CIA 
Is training tribesmen in half a dozen 
^centers west of the plateau, from Savan- 
‘.cifakhet.to Pakse, key military and corn. 

still he 


really do well,” one an^ald “S gg S Sa ™ 

sometimes they sit around for a week civilian itV a 0oten ? ,bI Y run by the 
and. hit nothing. Other times ifs hard Development (A tnT 'n Internat! 'ona] 
to get accurate reports on just what cover ?<f +i '' 4 1 ® -* lhe offici al CIA 
they do lift.” J ilat JS + the , . R , esca rch Management 

■ inercial townsoii tliV Mekong s till Lei' d' teanr-’^^f e3tirn ^ cd that “* dozen often assigncdl'Re^h ^™ 6 . 1 ° re 

' by Lao troops. Lao Army officers pro- . , k o1 , Suernlias were generally headquarters for Laos f- n 

; Vi de the basic training, the som-ces. ^, ed ® n,tbe trai1 network all the time t AID compound here h ° maui 

-said, but CIA operatives advise them ^ qt,ler teams ambush North Viet- CIA 
. and supply .arms and ammunition /’ arn:?i;e troops further west, where the recti v ir 

■ daily. . Communists are atlemotin* to c„u rt Ji“L - — «,,. OUi5 r 

:■ The sources compared the buildup in th ? lr on the Bolovens Plateau and Aimlys s som ( V' nf ° rrnants 

, southern Laos of the Special Guerrilla cn jfS« thon road system. of one- time W Si % * V core * 

■■ Unit Battalions, as thev are known One prime inducement tor to- ■ m rn „ ne Special Forces officers, un- 

'Vlth Ita formation a decXaso of a *»W Guerrilla SShfow S J iTL*™ 1 . by . #» ClA to 
h muck larger force of Mco tribesmen in 15 considerably higher than tlwf^V^f d moved to M o ,f rmy ni the North, has 
the north. The Meo annv, after reach- to Lao army soldlera ZnL ,U i her ? , Laos to assist in 

■ -ing peak strength of 40 , CD 0 men in the compared to the subsistenr- I° 10mical r 0 rA ? Special Guerrilla Units. 

■m iC t i 19 r°nnn ha f dwindIecI to approxi- ^ llIch n,03t tribesmen manage teflive. training Ca ni'bodfan I \nd P °Tha - ( ° 
mately G , 000 after suffering a series of Tde sources said that the average was rillas to penetmto Th ' 1 £uer ' 

crushing defeats at the hands of North around $50 a month when the guerrillas by North Vietnam^ Z controlled 

” ' — K e That GC fii n fUll ‘ time fJd ° pera * em f *" d « 

ions, lhat figure compares wifh an suen camo numArMhr.N , 


CIA . operatives also participate di- 
' a v cortai ,n training and ambush 


Vietnamese troops. Informed, sources '” ere engaged in full-time field opera- em and Northeastern M 

here anci in Paksc indicated that the tlons - TJiat figure compares with an su ch camp purportedlyds on anhhn 
clandestine battalions would not; avera S® I-aohan per capita income of in the Mekong Rive/south of i 
attempt to confront the North Viet- approximately $65 a year. a , , oi laksc 

namese directly — or to recapture - , Another inducement is the assigning 

ground lost to the enemy on the Bolo- -^cruits to f be regions where °thev 
r vens Plateau. Unlike the Meos in the born an d have lived all their lives 

mi. rheyro fightimr tor ; 


7 7, - i'Jiveo in me i( „, , cur uieir lives 

.north, the southern tribesmen special- ih °yro fighting for their ancestral 
Ize entirely in hit-and-run guerrilla ; ands / ’ ^ official said. “They know the 
tactics aimed at harassing and frustrat- tenain > and they’re highly mofivated ” 
ing the Communists in regions never Other sources, however nntorl m'f 
iPenetratea by regular Lao troops. _ tribesmen tend to desert quite frequent- 
• These guerrilla units are much more b v «nd return to their homes nnh „■ -f 
■aggressive than the Lao . soldiers,” an fiends and relatives "SS 
American official said. “They know much can be done about de-Jfto* t0<> 

. the jungle. They’re bush men. They can f° n g leaves,” a military analvsf 
roperate wibi a pocketful of bullets and ‘.‘They have a way of conS I f 

thft° C tT. e fU of .J ) Ic c.” Tiie official said 3a g when they please.” Lao officials ' 
.that the guerrillas, drawn almost en- and then- CIA advisers— attemn if ? '~' 

, irejy from two tribes on the Bolovens, bue some sense of' national spirit into 
.the Lo Ven and the Nghia Huen, often Rillas during their l 

y?« can 


A 'bitter irony in the creation oi 
guerrilla units in Laos, however is the 
, f a PP r eciation shown there by the 
lowland Lao, who view all tribal mem- 
bers _as racial, social and intellectual 
inferior. In southern Laos, for in- 
stance, Lao refer to tribesmen, re^ard- 

“kha ’ ?f “Tt dr a ibal affiIiatioa r as 
■ U „ The word meant ‘slave’ orte- 
inally an American in Pakse said. 
Its. almost as bad as calling a black 

nen?. 3 ^ <kha ’ arC the aa ly 

to? e fl i btjng 011 our side beyond the 
■ Mekong River valley, but the Lao don’t 
gne a damn as long as they don’t have 
to do the fighting themselves.” : 


.themabouUmmtefi^to;' ^:' n Can tel1 
said “But you cant j ’ one source 
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By Donald Kirk V 

.Newsday Special Correspondent 
i . ’’ Pakse, Laos- — Gleaming, unmarked cargo 
! -planes were thundering on or off the sun-baked 
!■• runway every 10 or 15 minutes. Half a dozen 
!' ' Lao Air Force T-28s squatted on an apron be- 
] Side the airstrip revving their engines. A small 
! observation plane, circled lazily over head. 

| “Just normal operations,” said a brawny, 
j tanned American, driving a truck of supplies 
i ffom the offices of Air America and Contin- 
;* / enlal, the two Cen fra] _ Jut ej j i genee Agency- 
| financed contract airlines flying the unmarked 
\ planes. “This goes on every day,” the American 
')■ added for emphasis as a four-engined C-130, 

; also unmarked', roared onto the runway and 
t began taxiing toward a distant corner of the 
t base., 

i 1 The, scene, in fact, epitomized -America’s 
t: desperate, efforts to defend not only' this, vital 
) commercial center on the Mekong River in 
A southern Laos but also a series of other lowland 
: towns threatened by North Vietnamese troops 
5 who have already conquered the entire Bolovens 
’ Plateau 40 miles to the coast. “The North Viet- 
l namess could overrun this whole town in two or 
{ three hours,” said one American official, whose 
wife and children had had to leave on orders for 
« evacuation of all American dependents. “There’s 
i only two or three battalions of Royal Lao troops 
; around Pakse, and they’d probably just scatter if 
; the North Vietnamese made a determined effort 
’ to take this’place.” 

. Despite the seeming hopelessness of the sitn- 
I- ation, American officials arc pouring in record 
i amounts of arms and ammunition to brace the 
\ Lao forces, who vanished rather than fight the 
.N^omimuiists in, battles' for critical positions on 
i the Bolovens, crisscrossed and dotted by North 
Vietnamese supply routes and storage depots. 
'We’re just in the business of providing 
economic assistance,” said an affable, graying 
official for the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, but lettering on the tops of bomb 
crates clearly designated USAID as responsible 
fpr their distribution. USAID officials — some of 
f /them really with the CIA — were assigned to 
“' expedite the flow of materiel from Air America 
and Continental planes to Lao units. , ; ' 

Americans admitted that Lao ground forces, ' 
depleted and demoralized after years of back-- 
and-forth warfare, could probably .not use the 
materiel adequately, but they were optimistic ; 
about tiny Lao Air Force T-28s, propeller-driven , 
planes capable of carrying four 500-pound 
bombs apiece. “They’re maneuverable as hell,” ‘ 

■ one American said as the planes began zooming 
off the airstrip and banked toward lire first , 
foothills of the Bolovens Plateau. “They operate 
fine as close *20Q 1 

for the 7 -28.S ave probably the most, important , 
item on the American aid, inventory here. Con- ■ 


voys of civilian trucks carrying the bombs under’ 
loose-fitting tarpaulins arrive here almost every 
day by road from Thailand, bordering Laos 20 : 
miles east of the Mekong. The trucks belong to 
the Express Transport Organization, a Thai , 
company contracted by the U.S. government. 

The U.S. would doubtless not rely on Lao 
Air Force T-28s were it not for restrictions I 
imposed on the use of American aircraft near - 
the Mekong River lowlands. American jets fly. 
round-the-clock missions over the Ho Chi Minin. 
Trail region of southern Laos from half a dozer v 
bases in Thailand, but they seldom bomb withi n 
50 miles of here. “We need special permission 

from the Lao government to do so,” said an 
American official, “and sometimes/ {hey don’t > 
grant it. All they’ve got beside the T-28s are ; 
some gunsliips which fly every night. It’s really 
not much in a showdown.” -■ 


This kind of air support was of only minimal 
value, in fact, when about 3,000 North Viet- 
namese troops attacked the 'town of Paksong, 
•the last important Royal Lao outpost on the 
Bolovens Plaleua, three weeks ago. Lao soldiers 
simply. vanished into surrounging jungles while, 
the North Vietnamese not only overran the, 
town but also blocked the main road from 
Paksong to Pakse. “The fall of Paksong was the 
worst disaster in southern Laos in more than a 
year,” said an American responsible for- provid- 
ing aid and relief for about 6,000 refugees who 
fled the town and nearby villages for the relative 
safety of Pakse. “There’s very little chance the 
Lao army can retake the town. They just don’t 
have the men.” 

The only real hope for Pakse and oilier 
towns in the lowlands seems to lie in the priori- 
ties set by the North Vietnamese. Their aim' 
apparently is to solidify their control over the 
Bolovens Plateau, where ' they already _ have 
established a road network as an alternative to 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail system further east. 
“They need the second network to compensate 
for American bombings,” explained a knowl- ' 
edgeable source. “They seem to want all of Laos 
except the lowlands so 'they’ll have all the room 
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•'Reds Display Capabilil 
iTo ffit'S'hi’oiigfeut Laos 



Communist forces in Laos 
are showing a capacity to 
strike at new and widely scat- 
tered points across the coun- 
try, intensifying military pres- 
sure on the American-sup- 
ported government. 

In the last four days the 
North Vietnamese offensive 
has penetrated further west- 
ward than ever before, toward 
the Mekong River which 
'forms the border between 
Laos and Thailand. Relatively 
small Communist troop units, 
about 120 air miles apart, are 
n6w in position to threaten — 
but not necessarily take— stra- 
tegic points in the western 


By Murrey Marder 

• ' ; . 'Washington PqotStaf/ Writer 


military strength, officials'; Non-American refugees, in-, 
damage done to them in the said, it could come at Long,. eluding Filipino, Thai, Viet-, 

east — at the heavy expense of Cheng in the 'north; head?' namesc and Chinese employed 

Laos and its protector, the quarters for the CIA-supported/ by the, American mission and 
United States. guerrilla army of Gen. Vang; its contractors, say their hur- 

North Vietnamese ' attacks, p a o. . ' j Tied evacaution heightened 

with elements of three regi-j The State Department offi- the tension in Pakse. 
ments, on Tuesday overran; cially confirmed yesterday “Certainly the Laotians 


the town of Dong Hc-ne, near; that the United States has were scared and wanted to go 


the western end of Highway 9. 1 evacuated from Pakse to Yicn- 
This was the road along which; tiane 44 American women and 


too," said a Filipino house : - 
wife, “but there was nowhere 


South Vietnamese forces at-! children and 51 dependents of for them to go. 


tacked from the east earlier j foreign employees of the 
this year to interdict the United Stales and 17 nationals 
North Vietnamese infiltration! of friendly countries. Most of 
network. Communist troops' the Americans were depend- 


“They [the Laotians] stood 
around confused when wo 
loaded our things and children 
into cars for the airport," said 


are now within striking dis-! ents of Agency for Interna- another Filipino. 

- .. . . i it 1 T\„ 1 trt,. I'n. flirt rt net rtf 


sector of the Laotian panhan- jtance of the main east-west,! tional Development employ- 


die, U.S. officials acknowl- 
edged yesterday. 

Because the style of fighting 
in Laos is often to mount a 
threat for military or diplo- 
matic purposes, and often 
both, the State Department 
yesterday labeled the situ- 
ation “serious,” rather than 
alarming. 


To the east of Pakse in Pak ; ' 

north-south road Junction in’ ees. song, called the “key to the Bo? 

the western sector of the Lao*j AID has been embarrassed lovens • because of its location 
tian panhandle, Highway 9i by disclosures that its funds on the strategic Highway .23, 
and 13. Just beyond it is Sa-j were used to assist Laos mili- 10,000 residents remain behind 
vannahkhet, a major town and ; t ar y tmd CIA-directed paramil-Ythe new lines created by the 
base on the Mekong Fiver itary units and their employ-, swift North Vietnamese push. 
“ wo days carUer Nor h Vi- ees ' Sen ' Edward M ' Kenncdy Their presence has hampered 
etnamese troops to’ the south fD ‘ Mass ' ) announced Sunday" bombing in the area, accord-, 
captured Pakson* the last re tilat AID had assured him ing to informed sources. 

that this AID funding- will be The situation in Pakse is 


+hrt icch r 1 I* that AID had assured him ing to informed sources. 

tile Ida L J r * I . . Mi » rn £ . 1 : Ml i, ~ 4 


maining base of significance 
on the Bolovens Plateau, once 


The message that the Com- on me ; jboiov ens once mQst of ^ funding already sources as - qu i te worrisome 

munist forces apparently in- j aommated ^by directed "he transferred .to other U.S. at best,” and confused because 
tend to convey to Laotian Pre- r . , Tntelli'mnejw agencies. there is no readily identifiable, 

f s h °we m canTu ! Agency From bales in this! D.E. Rank filed this rr- center of command. , 

U.S. sourccjmd, is we can hit . • > gorillas harassed 1 port on the situation in Observers flying over he 

and observed Communist, Laos in a special dispatch Bolovens reported that a h< >u»e 

troops and supplies moving! to The Washington Post 0 ° us ® j e '.f c v M , 

down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 1 from Vientiane ; conducted by the North Viet- 

■ - <ic T n cur rt i 1 ti l Prl ir 


that tills AID funding- will be The situation in Pakse is 
terminated by July 1, with described by knowledgeable 
most of the funding already sources as “quite worrisome 


(you' from north to south.” , se cjor the guerrillas harassed 
1 ., A • and observed Communist j 

There are divid P -troops and supplies moving! 

nong Washington officials j d the Ho Chi M . inh TraiJ ! 
iout the cause and effect le- | ne u VO rk. i 


among wasmngion I down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 1 from Vientiane: conauccea oy uie norin vity,, 

about the cause and effect le- | , : • namese as they occupied it. 

lationship between the current j . . ! A major Communist offen- Operation Brotherhood, a' 

Communist offensive in Laos j V! est of Paksong is- Pakse, s [ ve j s unmistakably under Filipino hospital group, re-, 

and the U.S.-supported assault j a , no ' : “^ r t major installation onl way j n Southern Laos, with ported a number of their Lao-; 


Observers flying over the 
Bolovens reported that a house, 
to house search of Paksong was; 
conducted by the North Viet-j 
namese as they occupied it. 

Operation Brotherhood, a' 


. . , i n. iiiajv/A \ywnuiiuuiji, viiwu- uiuuiviuuuu, « 

West of Paksong is* Pause, s j ve j s unmistakably under Filipino hospital group, re-. 


into Laos by South Vietnam- |the Mekong, and a headquar-- scores 0 f refugees swarming tian personnel and most 
ese troops in February and ! ters f°>- open and covert U.S. . j nt0 cn pit a l city last night, patients remained in Paksong.; 
March, called Operation Lam support for the official ancL'phey fj]j cd hotel lobbies and Twenty miles south of Pak : 

Son 719. The Communist and ; clandestine Laotian forces and restaurants, amidst nervous song two battalions of Camber-, 

allied sides each claimed that : civilians. . ! laughter, crydng children, and dian irregulars receiving train? 

operation was a success for it- U.S. sources yesterday said ! small bundles of personal ef- ing in guerrilla warfare under 

self and a defeat for the ad- they regard it as unlikely thaUfects. a CIA program are reported 


versary 


Communist troops 


ed hotel lobbies and Twenty miles south of Pak- 
s, amidst nervous song two battalions of Camba-, 
crying children, and dian irregulars receiving train? 
ndles of personal ef- ing in guerrilla warfare under 
a CIA program are reported 
Vietnamese troops unmolested and not expected 


.Some U.S. officials con- tempt to take Pakse. Ameri- are reported regrouping 23 to engage in combat because' 
tended yesterday that the cur-' can officials reiterated that 'miles east of Pakse, in Laos' their officers arp on leave in, 
rent Communist attacks pro-- the Communist forces in Laos ifanhandlo, after successfully Phnom Penh. ,7 

vide proof of the success of for years have held dominant, capturing control of the Bolov- North of Paksong an esti- 
the February-March assault on; military strength and a wide 1 . cns plateau in swift, coordi- mated two companies, and pos- ; 
i the Ho Chi Minh -infiltration! choice of targets if they chose ; natei l attacks last weekend. sibly a battalion of Thai sol-, 
[trail network into South Viet 1 to expend the resources to - ' Monday night a meeting was diers ordered from Houei Sat. 
Inam, for it has forced the* take them. ; Jicld in Pakse and the senior to assist in the defense of, 

■Communists to move west-; The current spring offensive American official called for Paksong Sunday, have not been, 
ward to try to recoup the dam-1 in Laos is traditional for the ee aeuation of dependents as a hoard from since they began* 
ago inflicted. i Communists, between the end “precautionary move,” accord- their inarch three hours before ; 

But other sources point outj of the dry season and the start ing to U.S. spokesmen. Evac- ( the town fell. 
that it is Laos that is paying! of the rainy season, U.S. offi- uecs said the atmosphere in Air observers report that 
the penalty with the Commu-i cials noted. If the Nortli Viet- Pakse was “charged” and a North Vietnamese force is 

■■■"' ’ ; Bolovens at Houei Kong. .a 
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By MORTON KONBIIACKE 

Chicago Fin-Tin: cj 

Top State Department and 
Defense officials >ave refused 
invitations to appear at Senate 
hearings or, the, condition of 
civilian war victims in Indo- 
china. 

Sen, Edward JI. Kennedy, 
D-Mass., had invited Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. I.aird, 
Deputy Defense Secretary Da- 
vid II, Packard, Secretary of 
State Yvilliam P., Rogers and 
U.S. AID administrator John 
Hannah to give testimony next 
week, but all refused. 

Kennedy's subcommittee on 
refugees is the only standing 
congressional panel so far to 
schedule hearings in the. u:- 



1 i ! "i l i I I 

- -- a -v-' u »i .1 n J a . 

V. J 

So. far, according to the 
staff, the Pentagon has been 
willing to simply ore of Nut- 
t:r's deputies, but the staff 
said such an arrangement 
would be “unacceptable” to 
the senator. 

Kennedy staff members said 
the Pentagon's attitude appar- 
ently reflected unwillingness 
to face questions on the im- 
pact of .U.S. military doctrine 
on the civilian populations. 

“We want to ask the Penta- 
gon to define ‘free fire sene’ 
and ‘search and destroy' and 
learn whether the military 
ever contemplated the effect 
these policies would have,” a 
staff member said. 

Another, fccus of the hear- . 


STATINTL 


crcasmgly explosive issue of 
U.S. responsibility, for war vic- 
tims. 

The administration did 
agree to testimony Wednesday 
, by Ambassador William K, 

v Colby, U.S. Civil operations 

, chief in Vietnam, and assist- 
ant AID administrator Robert 
H. Nooter and, on Thursday, 
by Mont eagle Stearns, No. 2 
man in the U.S. Embassy in 
Laos and Willard H. Meinecke, 
Ncoter’s deputy. 

Kennedy declined to com- 
ment on the absence of top- 
level officials because, his 
staff said, the senator was still 
hoping for an appearance by 
G. Warren Nutter, assistant 
Defense secretary for interna- 
tional security affairs. 


mgs is tin continued use of ; 
U.S. . refugee-aid funds for ! 
clandestine military opera- . 
tiers in Ekcs by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Hirst exposed last year, the ! 
Kennedy staff claims to have ' 
documents showing that AID 
has been unable to divorce it- 
self from CIA ties. . 

If it develops this is true, 
staff members said, Kennedy 
plans to introduce legislation 
forcing an end to the clandes- 
tine relationship. 

“We also want to know,” a 
staff member said, “why the 
U.S. government is increasing 
its i aid for training national 
police in Vietnam when it is 
decreasing support for civilian 
war casualties, and refugees.” 
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j of Laos AID 


rads - ended 


1 t 

: Blobe Washington Bureau 

; . WASHINGTON - Unil- 
; cd States fund for refugee 
; relief in Laos will no long- . 
•' er be diverted for military 
use, according to Sen! Lcf- 
; ward M, Kennedy. 


i In addition, Hannah re- 
ported that Alt) has taken 
1 several steps- to upgrade 
; the. care and treatment, of 
civilian war casualties in 
- Laos. . Medical . personnel 
has been increased, along 
, with hospital bed capaci- 
ties and treatment facili- 
: ties. : ; : 

While applauding- the 
change in AID practices, < 
Kennedy said he is “dis- i 
tressed tlvt it. has’ taken a ■ 
year of investigations . and 
hearings . . ..to rectify some 
very serious • shortcomings 
in US programs." . , 

For several years, Ken- 
nedy said, the ‘‘secrecy 
shrouding the war in Laos 
has permitted a great deal 
of whitewash by our na*f 
tiona! leadership.” ' . ^ 


i Kennedy, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee ; 
on rtefugees, said the prac- 
tice of turning over sub- 
. stanfial sums of American 
' assist ance funds to the 
' Laotian military and the : 

Stained paramilitary 
..forces has 'boon ordered 
. stopped. : ' - ‘ • 

'In a letter to Kennedy, 
Dr. John A. Hannah, direc- 
tor of the Agency for Inlcr- 
-national Development, 
staled t.hat the transfer 
funds administered by’ his 
■ agency for refugee relief to 
the Laotian military forces 
“will terminated” as of 
: July 1. 


I '.. The diversion of these 
funds had been revealed by 
Kennedy’s subcommittee 
last September and subse- 
quently documented by tlj£ 
General Accounting Oflico, 

' the spending, watchdog c? 

■ the Congress. 

Hannah . told Kennedy 
that transfers of AID funds 
to the Laotian military op- '■ 
'. orations began in July 1 0GS : 
and over two years $9.5 
million has been so divert- | 
cd. No dollar figures' are ; 
available for the current 


year, be said, 
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LACS: ANATOMY OF AN 
AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT 

By Roland A. Paul 

\ A / • _ Prc - :d f :l ' Kennedy «n>« to office in iQfir, he was startled to 
TLV , A ? in M : 700 American soldiers, more than half of .vhom 
loo^-c'T^ °A i N rccs * w -'« ia Laos, while about 500 Soviet 

t L pRi. A n ‘V Y'v ART su PP ort to the local communist forces, 
c R* --ao and their Norm Vietnamese allies. 

a J^!A C; ; c possible consequences of such a confrontation and considerin'* 
v m Laos to. lw small, Preside Kennedy sought to dis” 

? :;^ M: r nS °R- (1 « Vienna, at Geneva, in and°c! SC where. 
AN;;, A M A f l0 '^ t0US <Rrupromi.se ;;et forrl > «» rather unambiguous 
TR’rA, T‘ ,c Declaration on :,1C Neutrality of Laos and the Protocol to 
i‘P i 'A“ '* ,>J J -> 11 ; "nmnist and non-communist countries in 

J y commonly miown as ihe Geneva Accords of 151c. 

, t„V t ? C r !ltIe ° f th ‘ S the Laotians themselves established 

Gt ’ ' fi:r?- nt composed of right-wing royalist elements under 
P : , No ». avan « neutralise elements under Prince Souvanna 

A ‘ ‘ U1 ‘ communist elements whose nominal leader was Prince Sou- 

n:vann - Phoum * ha,f ^o. T hc b a w 

" L V SS K V5. n . t0 tI,e neutralists, and their leader Souvanna 
‘ ‘•ee.:,..e * nine hi mister, a post he holds today. 

•-o nU .yiv' ;'T' rt!:i tI ! C ", ,S£ v' , ' S Required Laos to disassociate herself 
■F;.; I" A alI,;,nc R “ ,C lU ! ir !« bEAI °, Prohibited the introduction of 
u MA V" 'M-ARMR-M' civilians performing quasi-military functions 
, ; V 1 V lJ ‘ . n V S1011 ). Preluded the establishment ■ 

- --RI -/w-stal.ano.'s in Laos and forbade thc use of Laotian 

to -ARANA T thC • nteraaIaffa . irs of another country. Pursuant 
...A"," oT'-R:"', A ant Sovicrs withdrew their military per- 

RAAY.A ‘’'A* a ™ CSt ? ! ‘owever, -failed to withdraw most of their 
o,owjJ r.„n toiee trot tnen in Laos. 

Miil^'cdSmT ?CaCC SCttIed ov f somnolent “Land of the 

• ‘ G 1 P ‘. or ‘ S A UC onc >' ear > co he shattered in 1963 bv an ex- 

A?; ft °; E Ss, : r,, -« na V°ns- The non-communist officer Colonel Ketsana was 

Photic-in A" t° r ::, y $, ere er t , n L pr °* ChineSe Forc; S n Minister Quinim 

which has ReAGrTR nW,trf 1 ‘*™ nI ° f , tha *»*•*■* in t™. 

. " ai f e t of th ? hoscP.itics in Laos, oos must bear three 

ERA-MR 15 L , he I aCC r ; 1 . at , the , Laotians are a very peaceful, in 
This A-ARR'SA rA P C ' A R 0r0m “‘R chc >; generally make poor soldiers. 

0 - the ‘A T '" y °, r wa A U!ldcr thc red Sag of communism 

Ae A A n ‘’A 7 3 "u Pa T Cm, : ICm ° f £hc neutralist government. 

■ ;; RT V - R° I “ atca /, or th « w^trauuid soldiers of North Vietnam. Until 

R MR R !: ' "■' as eVldenC i d aU 100 ^‘? ucncI y N the flight of government 
North V'l hat thcy WCfe facin « an °PP° Si ng force composed .of 

..•?.R' re IS . one exception to this behavior, however The ->-r , n „p vr 
t.»iOcsmen (no one knows rr'-ltro:,. > , ' - a c— 3 °°jC^o Mco 

. Sn,3! V from ir=r".r s hlR„hRURtr« 1 0 eR 

•|S“S 

- - a, id sapported by the U.S. Central 
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BY widening the Indochina war Nixon will 
increase the already vast numbers of civilian 
war casualties, The people who live in Indo- 
china always have been considered expendable 
by the U.S. , and in this instance, they are sim- 
ply the price paid for "winding down" the war, 
In Laos, which until recently was regarded 
by U.S. officials as a "manageable" insurgency, 



"It is at this critical juncture that the Aineri 
can government’s involvement can bo traced. 

In the late 1950’s we began to arm, • resupply 
and advise the Mco, and their hill tribe poors, 


• as a. 


'relatively modest and low profile conflict,' the Lao Theung and the Yao, What resulted was 


hundreds of thousands of people are refugees. 
There were 20, 000 refugees in 1965 before the 
bombing began in earnest. Now there are 
. 225, 000 ‘refugees, a conservative estimate, fn 


Laos the U.S. pursues a policy of forced popu- 


lation movement, removing thousands of people 
' by plant f rom the hill villages and resettling 
them closer to the capital city of Vientiane. 


the anti-North Vietnamese guerrilla forces of 
north Laos. Initially this program was master- 
minded under the auspices of the U.S. Special 
Forces 'white star' teams that were attached d - 
directly to field units and coordinated guerrilla - 
activities. 

"Then after the restrictions placed on overt 
U.S. military involvement in Laos by the Gone- 


Since 196?. about 800, 000 people have been turner VA Accords of 1962, the role of advising the 


into refugees. The country's total population 
is a little over two million, 

U.S. Aid supplies help to refugees, but as 
. AID administrator J ohn Hannah freely admitted 
on television""aid" vms a euphimism for supplie: 
provided for the CIA's army cf Iv'ieo tribesman 
in' north Laos. The CIA manipulated the. Meo 
tribesmen into a position where they fought the 
■North Vietnamese. As a result the Meo were 
.pretty much obliterated. Ronald J. Rickenbach, 
a . former AID official in La.os, explained to the 
Kennedy subcommittee on refuge es how that 
took place: "From conception, the Meo 'cause' 
has simply been an effort on their part to pro- 
tect their homeland from outside incursion. 
Their intended purpose: Merely self-preserva- 


tion. Their concept of freedom is simple 
is "one which allows them to pursue their own 
destiny as dictated by tribal tradition; not one 
. that tied it to any pr.rtlcula r contemporary po- 

!!«•.. — > * * . . w. ■_ . , 

litical ideology. To thin end tin: hill people of 
Laos have historically demonstrated fear and 
mistrust of all outside influences, especially so 
of their lowland neighbors, the ethnic Lao and 

Vietniiine so." 

. As the North Vietnamese moved down throng!. 
Laos, "their options were limited; accomodate 


thei 


guerrilla forces fell under the operational wing 
, of the CIA. It was also at this time that AID 
.became direc.tly and officially involved with the 
paramilitary aspects of the program. . . .In 

the overall sense the Mco have only served- the 
greater interests of U.S. policy, . . . In doing 

■ so, the Mco, and Ihe other hi)l tribe guerrillas 
became the unwitting pawns o' the U.S. govern- 
ment. ... 

"What makes this situation even move, dis- 
tasteful, as I have already mentioned, is that 
we did so to serve our own interests as much as 

. anything else to let them fight a war, which 

( was rcally our war, by proxy. And moreover, 
j to fight and die for the ethnic Lao and Thai who 
did not feel it was worth doing so. for themselves; 
strange, indeed, since it was their defense that 

■ this v/ fir was supposedly all about. " 

There are about 400,000 Meo tribesmen, and 
half of that total, men, women, children, have 
been killed in the war. Now that so many of ‘ . 
these people have been killed, they aren't muA 
use to us any more. And AID is tryir." 
out what t'o do with them. Her* ' 

„ rriemoradum of the U.S. -....me 5 . = mane. 

". . .we must recognize '1-t Inasmuch as a 
great measure of Hie affect iv ~s of a military 


ns elves 


fight or flee,- They could not very 
Well fight without arms and assistance; they 1 ... 

could llee, to nowhere p.r, mutable to their way 
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subservient way to the Vietnamese presence, 


and tnereby allow something of a local political 
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• .. . . ®y Ci'tuck HutChcjftjft 

• _ Daily Egyptian Staff Writer ' ' ■ ; • . ' . ' 

A half-dozen persons who said they were members r,f iu» 
Southern liimois Pence Co™^how> rvy-P-, „, 0< - ts tj,t 
H.B. Jacobin*' d ; '-oc<c- v ~ GC inursday asked 

give then: copies of die Ceni^s^f SUidies ’ 10 

Thev oi«n t « ■ . 1 “ .Vvcii m ogress report. 

has planned for SaluS^ 5-S^^v deb ? te SIPC 

reorose-’v^t^vov r‘‘ -x, n 7 :‘ LC “ ™ members « 

* *,aciJw.. uv vi» Oi u*o Cantor 

^S‘S uVlVli, l“.‘. »;*?»<* V 

. been unable to obtain r..-, .-V\V^\dY^ v V s Sc;it! Oiey h 

report from 


net 

i Ch 

ve 


to Obtain copies of the Co-to-'s- n “ ve 

the University Archiv-- Ufl ‘ revJew 


M C S!n »"id Which, he 


a f report were available. 


' Sa v; , i0ld , ! vi n l, U ''° VfiV" 0 ; « w report w- 
. Ket.ncui OucKeit, University Archivist v " 1 ' 1 "nsvii'nM' », , 
for comment * • mictvmidOK? later 

said he had nlr^dy^msvired ^ ine “ ( i u «don.s” he 

Cenu 7 wiii !r noidei' mlec^ ** * e Vietnamese 

f* . . *. *" * 4-i ^b*Si£) pciiiCc* <dno aenied th'n 

Corner has connection* with the Centra! Intelligence Agency 

an f$f ^f„X nCy f ° r In ^rnatlonaI Development (AID; has. 

Sin>‘i C 0 “‘V* ' au< l?Se ^ contract with the University for 

tecnr.icai assistance. But he -md theVm*-* or 

provide such assistance " /-cm^.ese Center will not 

th- n 7 S r u - 5 ep ;’ 7 eataliv . ef: ssid an Y contract with AID implies 
ClA. pl * a *° u 0i teonnicaJ assistance and connections'. with the. 


/ 
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CROWN 


LAMENT AT! L Y , it has become the ac- 
, ceptcd procedure and the “in” 
tiling to - attack the activities ' — real 
and imagined — of the Central. Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Polit icians who tire of that other 
popular sport — denigrating the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation — can al- 
ways fall back on attributing nil sorts 
. of dark doings to the CIA. 

i* One of our local worthies, in fact, 
has attributed his brilliant victory in a 
legal case to the fact that he impli- 
cated the CIA and, according to him, 

• Thexas,fe was- dropped to avoid CIA em- 

• j: barrassrnent: That should be a Jand- 

mark case for all aspiring, lawyers. 
Get the CIA implicated and success is 
. assured. ■ . 

WITH THIS approach to the Central 
•intelligence Agency, the average citi- 
zen. might well be .forgiven if begets 
the idea that the deadliest enemy fac- 
ing the United States is something 
called' the CIA. It is an. organization 
that . is often villified and rarely 
praised. . ‘ 

■ .Yet it we did not have it — or some- 
thing identical — our security and our 
. world, position would be in a sorry 
state, if indeed, we existed at all, 

f The Central Intelligence Agency 
came into being in 1917 during the 
• Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Harry Trumamlt came into being 
_ hi recognition that tiic United States 
and the Soviet Union were the domi- 
nant powers in a world that was a juri- 
.gle and would become progressively 
more so. No longer was the United 

• .States one of aft assortment of seven 
or more “firs! rate” powers. As the 
leader of the Western world our global 


"•;rv| n 

[ j ^ \ 

[ 


ii i i y dj 

ii III 


'■/ 7 . 

! ^ 

I v\ 


„ ■fallibilities were awesome, as they 
1 . still, j- pm a in. . 

. * • 0 

Therefore we could "no longer 
blithely move about in such a world 
. with such responsibilities in the naive 
hope that all would turn out well. No 

No longer can v/e go on 
the courtly premise ■that 
one gen tleman cl o e s n ' i 
read another gentleman's 

mail. 

longer could we go on the courtly 
premise that one gentleman doesn’t 
read another gentleman’s mail. 

BEING AN open and free society,- 
our operating a covert intelligence or- 
ganization is not a welcome one to 
many of us. But it is a choice between 
being dainty and being realistic. For- 
tunately the choice was for realism 
and the Central' Intelligence Agency 
was organized as an arm of govern- 
ment. 

As noted earlier, there are those 
who find great rewards in attacking 
the CIA. They vary. There are those 
dreamy-eyed idealists who believe if we 
were to destroy all our weapons, the 
magnificent gesture of such an act 
would lead the remainder of the world 
to follow suit. At the other extreme 
there are those who find it to the inter- 
ests. they serve to keep both the CIA 
and the FBI under constant attack. 

And in between those two extremes 
wc have different individuals and dif- 
ferent groups who are opposed in vary- 
ing measures of intensity and for vary- 
ing reasons to the existence, of the CIA. 



/ 


- -^o ■ 

RECENTLY Sen. Clifford Case of 
New Jersey Jaw fit to raise his arms 
in holy horroT (or feign edly so) be- 
cause the CIA ^as funding Radio Free 
Europe. 

T fail to see the cause for alarm. 

t ' 

Consider tiie purpose of Radio Free 
Europe, Consider what it accomplishes. 

I can see a connection between it and 
the CIA — and justifiably so. And I can 
see where Radio Free Europe serves a 
larger purpose. . Sen. Case must have v 
been hard pushed to get a headline, 
and experience shows that any senator 
can get a headline by blasting the CIA. 

Consider the plight of poor Teddy 
Kennedy, After exuding confidence 
and optimism that he would be re- 
elected Senate majority whip, the sen- 
ior, senator from Massachusetts went 
down in nbjcct defeat. So how do you 
get -a headline and divert attention 
• from such ignominy? 

' You attack the CIA, that’s how, and 
that is what Teddy did recently. With 
righteous anger (or feignedly so) he 
accused the CJA off-diverting relief / 
money for. refugecsMii'Laos to forces v/ 
fighting the Communist invaders. 
Bravo! 

BECAUSE the CIA of necessity en- 
gages in covert operations, it is re- 
latively simple for politicians and law- ' 
yers to accuse the CIA of virtually any- 
thing they wish. For the CIA to either 
confirm or deny such accusations 
could place' the organization' in a dan- 
gerous position. Its operations are of 
such a delicate nature that it cannot 
afford to take public stands. 

And for my part, I’m overjoyed we 
have the CIA. Thank GocI for it. 
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By TAMMY ARBUCKL3 ■ 

• ■- • ‘ • Special to The Star 1 

VIENTIANE —The South Vi- 
etramcne incursion into the Ko 
Chi Minh Trail are?, near Scpcr.o 
in 'the north sector ^ *• 


;c jj?.o r» 

of? 


neutralist position near the main 
of Jars which was overran by 
the Communists two wcems ago. 
U.S. sourcc-s say the r.cv - 


t.f '■* *S:: a tt ^7*5 7] ;rS , | 

y.^ G ilCrrLiCiOS) 

fmcrchduti tried to in dec a don- warning and took 03 dead. . 


[merchants tr.ea io in.nvc - America 

I t-v profit. They conunitcd to m.-.I i-- s ™ 

Pakse' -surplus to the enemy believe loft Ko.g y-:^ 

I ■ ri at the same time purchased ! escape Wsao* o, hn> cc. 
in northeast Thai-Jcial dealings. 


,,1. 

ids at Vang Viong base, CO r.ules 
north of here, rciused to rem- 


cheap • nee - - ; 

land, eliminating me delivery 
costs while' getting too liign 
mire of $13 per Ton from AID, 
passing off the Thai rice as sur- 
plus from the south. 

The scheme came apart when 
AID was informed of the plot m 
an anonymous letter. 

• Americans say those ncc sales 
to the Reds have helped save the 
Lao positions, from Communist 

attack. . .:.■■■ c n~ 

They point to Inc record ouxen. 


panhandle will net cut oL me 
North Vietnamese from food 
supplies, well informed Ameri- 
can sources here say. 

This is because between 7. 0C0 illv . - 

md 10 COO tons of rice are being; office, however 
l - ' . • '■ *• r ! 


force jtUiong £*ui because n.jsy 
had no winter clothing ior U.e 
bitterly cold Pium of ,1ms c . .a . 
The American Reguiromenls 


had 

Vi- 


to 

allowed to , 
miner- : 


issued 

• . , , , ' warm - clothing in Vang Vtcng. 

sold to tnc Coramun;s-S oy wao a in .’ri r -sns snv the neatral- 
cffidals further south in ‘As. sold the warm cloth- 

panhandle, disgusted Americans ,. tl) tha locn i p0 ppu.Uian.' 
say. Tins is enough i me m sun- ; -f< We s h c .ukl have issued tee 
ply one 'North Vietnamese divi-j Muc<ig Gou.i,” arc- 


glilitary Region 4 Commander! 
Gen. Phsscuk, close Lao asso- 
ciates say, is aware of the rice 
traffic but he behoves Kong is 
less greedy than other general 
officers, therefore as long as no 
remains in his post less rice will 
reach the enemy than might be 
the case. 

Middle level American offi- 
cials apparently are lived of the 
dealings, however. Tr.cy fail to 

i .trn i see whv U.S.-supported officials 
record of Gen. sm \\ > should 

^ S feeding Hanoi 



. be implicated and named one c 
his associates, . . 

the . commander of tne^avrisoi 
at Paksong town on. the Bo’.ovcns 
I Plateau, fees. Kong.Vc 
1 as likely involved in th 

, the Rods. . .• 

• - Meanwhile, anom.cr case o. ■ 
‘co'-rueCon in the Lao sniUtary • 
has come to light. This case ica 
to tire fall of Muong oO'.u,_ mo 


Rice is hidden in forest cac.ics 
md.i 1 north of Pakscng to be pickoo up 
’ Communists, 'sources rd.eg-e. 
Cther surplus rice along with 
Vovmaratp i iis'n sauce is taken from souui- 
<?n'«s I o ; - ern Laos villages. - 

hi Americans sny tnc U L S. Agen- 


u it; i'.vmo .. 

and medical supplies from the 
Allopeu ‘military. 

When Altopeu fell, ivong am, 
Allopeu officials yreve warned 
by bullhorn by the Pathet Lao of 
a- free esefcpfe route tnrough Led 


little proof. ■ , 

Gen. Phasouk forbids Ameri- 
cans to travel on Paksong Road, 
claiming it is insecure. 

Paksong Road, h.owcvcr, has 
been hit only once in the pas* 


'ey for International Develop- . 

I incut in Vientiane is well av. are 
•of the rice sales but unable to 
do much because righ ranking 
people are involved. 

The AID people, in an effort to 
stop the traffic, offered to ouy 
the rice surplus at ?-!8 per ton, 
$18 more than the usual price to 
cover rice delivery from Pause 
to rice-short northern Laos.. 

AID nlanned to use the rice to 
feed CIA-supported ‘ guerrillas 
nd tribal refugees in northern 

Laos. , 

However, Pakse cfliciass ana 


a- free escape j^Vcars bv the Reds and some 

lines ar.d r-ong^ en.m mu_.iv ' V^ n( .-. ic ., ns f, 3licvc {ho j, a0 don't 
with few cn-iuelucs. . T _ I , ttc .wn officials to sec 


vw . 

Another 
unit did 


freshly arrived Lao 
not benefit from the 


want U.S. Alp officials to sec 
the rice traffic. 
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•Senate Panel Pep or is $25 Million In Supplies 


es Gin 


Private 


Armies 


By GENU OISHI 
V.’ahip.'jton Cx-.rcou of The Sint 


.Washington, -Feb. 6— A Sene.te j of using AID resources, Senator 
subcommittee reported today: Kennedy said ha surmised that 
that nearly half of the materials it was to avoid an open violation 
provided for programs to aid of the 1562 Geneva accords, 
refugees and civilian casualties which bans U.S. military in- 
in Laos are being sipfions! off voivement in Laos, 
by the Central . Intelligence lie was, however, critical of 
Agency for paramilitary opera- the “cynicism” with which the 
liens. . _ administration com.cs to Con- 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy gross to ask for funds to aid 
(D., -Mass.), (lie subcommittee's refugees and other-war victims, 
chairman, said the disclosure knowing' that half of it would be 
was’ based. on two. classified re- used for the war effort, 
poids prepared by the General Harold Levin, chief of {'no" 
Accounting Office, the investiga- Laos desk at AID headquarters 
itive agency for Congress. here, confirmed that a substan- 


fr luju.mtu u:,n ,1 juu-uiii- i-.uy mpilcaiiOUS, 3110 UlUS 

, 1 . psnmzcci ou.mmui y!* tirJ portion of A(D resources in j might be misleading. 

.Unite these reports them- Laos gees to paramilitary forces • The categories o’f costs Includ* 
selves cannot be made public, and thc-i rfcpc-nddnts. ' j “refugee relief and resettle’ 

Irt Cn;»l •llimr /-• '.n fi m i-x f iiiri 1 i«. itc- r.*., r\i -i . n <c t • i . .. 


(he accounting ■ offic! 

1! i! S ° t ^ 2 llc ss,'hc said, wouki do ouch as 250 per cent.’ AID it 
abcuUO per cent, . - was noted, cstoblishel a maxi 

Ko vault Witij Estimate .mum mortality level for refi 
c .iL ! lli ' C ! J P f P l!t v ' il , h Ibe; gees, and if the level 'is exceed 

the total 1 ' ‘Xcc ‘ cSlwd ‘ of! ° C 'l r f! nc . di f £ eMures . are SU P' 
230,009, about 45 per cent, orj 0 be ' a “ cn ' 
more than 100,000 persons', are Accounting Office 

in the paramilitary force's of But until .the accounting office 
their dependents category. But made inquiries, the . summary 1 
he said this percentage has fiuc-j said, the U.S. mission in Vienli-i 
ri'.ri! fly over the years. ane was not aware of the .high 

on' Ihc’iibjScftlr!’ Lovin' Sc! jf c . alh ral , es - 1 thc re[liSC? 
there has been continuing c!is-| ,®‘ ' 
ctission among various agencies! actual death rate among 
as to wlio should bear tirPcost 0 fj vefurjees in Laos, however, was 
the various aspects of G.S. ae-'not disclosed. The subcommit- 
tivities in Laos. . tee’s staff said this info mation 

Senator -Kennedy said lie was was classified by the U.S. mis- 
of tiie view that funds appropri- si'oii in Vientiane! 
atcc! by Congress to further hu- Thc accounting office’s report 
mamtanan objectives ought not also' was critical of what it! 
xo bc. used to support military termed shaddy management of 
activities termed shaddy management of! 

/ Might Be Misleading AID programs and overcrowded; 

The subcommittee's staff aIso, : an£ l unsanitary conditions ati 
notes that budgetary descrip- 1 AID-sponsored hospitals in! 
lions do not suggest any. miii-i Laos, the subcommittee said, j 
I lary inplications, and thus 


selves cannot be made public, and Did clependc’nts. 
he said, they confirm findings Not To Discriminate 
iiiadc inuependentty by tiie sub- He said this program was ad- 
committee’s staff. What was re- ministered by AID officials, but 


mcnf,” “air technic?, 1 support,” 
‘’public health development,” ' 
and “PL-430 commodifies,” 
more eommofiiv known as the 


about §54.8 million on refugee | Mr* Levin also acknowledged 


programs in Laos. | that aid is given to 'forces < ac- plies ! 

But according to the General | lively engaged in fighting, but u S ces - 
Accounting Office studies, Sena- noted that many of these inegu- 


J vv.m .w.iumi 

Air America, a UTA-sponsorecl f 
organization used in Laos to ^ , 
make deliveries of ammunition, 
weapons, food and relief sup- 
plies to guerrilla forces and ref- 


Too Small 

nivv. •j'.M-.iiv.o, uviiu-j nviUU tUUl HlOliJ Ul LHU.OU UtC'tU* 

tor Kennedy said, about 46 per lar troops have .dependents who Senator Kennedy also said 
cent, or more than $25 million | have been driven from (heir that .even without the diversion; 
worth cf the materials provided 1 homes and can be considered as 1 materials to military 

—spell os food, clothing and ' refugees. ■ ‘ activities, tiie U.S. aid programs 

medicine— have • gone to CIA- 1 Mr. Levin, however, said he would be too small to cope with 
j sponsored .guerrilla armies, could not confirm the estimate Ihe mounting number of war 
(composed mainly of Meo 'and! that nearly 59 .per cent of tiie casualties and refugees, 
iLfio Tcunj; tribesmen. ' AID resources went to naramili- *-s of last fail, -he said, ref u- 


. , __ 'and! that nearly 50 per cent of the casualtic 

iLac Tcung tribesmen. . ' AID resources went to pararnili- . *- s of last fail, he said, refu- 

* Ax!: nr? v/!iv flip c . I A f-nn!«| not Isry fui'ccs and tho'ir deocnd-!' I^ios numbered around 


' Asked why tiie CIA could not. lary forces and their .depend-!' r' 3 . 0 ?, i, u . in, . oorc ? ar,xinc * 

give. direct aid to Ihe anti-Com-' cuts, -w ithout a detailed study ofji Zc ’ , ut \'} IS 1S Sphig to cs- 
munist guerrilla armies instead ' c 'f % c h'amatieally.. due to the 

^ ,i activities 'of the last. few days.” 


Civilian war casualties over 
j the last two years,, .he said, to- 
; taled 30,000, including an esti- 
j mated 0,000 deaths. 

; _ The accounting office, Tccord- 
] ing to the subcomrnittec’s-sum- 
mary, found that the death rate 
at several refugee centers e:c- 
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By DRE}V F. STEIS ‘ ‘ ' 

HT Washington Bureau ' 1 V 

: WASHINGTON — Almost 50 per cent of the multi- 
million dollar aid to Laotian refugees is being diverter] 
by the Central Intelligence Agency .(CIA) for military,, 
■purposes, Sen. Edward M. .Kennedy charged Epda^Vij^ 

, The senator, in releasing what he called “heavifj 
: Sanitized” reports on Laotian relief efforts prepared by' 
the General Accounting Office (GAO), also disclosed 
'that in the last two years in Laos 30,000 civilians have 
r becn killed or wounded and 232, COO have been left home- 
less. ‘ 

■ ' “Laos has been the only place where we have found 
almost a 50. per cent drain off from AID (Aid for Interna- 
tional, Development) program for military activities, said 
Kennedy who, as chairman of the subcommjttee on rcfu- 

• ,i gees, has, commissioned four government 
• ' : ' investigations of AID programs in Soiuh- 

■ ■ ‘ . . east Asia. . i 

• i Kennedy, who briefed newsmen in his 

‘office last Friday on the contents of the 
report, -said the U.S. aid program serves 
“as a principle cover" for significant 
■' amounjs' o'f assistance to Laotian nrili- 
tary and paramilitary units and their 
dependents. • ; 

“For example,” Kennedy said, ‘‘‘near- 
ly 50 per cent of funds allocated to the 
AID villa°e health program are being 
used -tV support CIA military activities.” 

■ "Although the portions of the GAO 
.report dealing with AID to Laotian mili- 
tary forces were classified and not ic- 
' leased -to the press, Kennedy said the 
classified, sections “fully document and 
support the subcommittee’s independent 
•.findings based on field study and adcli- 

■ tional investigation not involving official 
government sources." 

■ . Kennedy said his subcommittee’s in- 
i vestigation showed that AID began sup- 

porting Laos military activities “as early' 
as- 1933" and included “direct military 
, and. logistical support." > , I 

' 1 A spokesman for AID in 'Washington 
-refused to comment on the senator’s' 


charges Friday and said his office had 
• not seen the report. 

A staff member of the refugee sub-, 
committee said the AID budget for pub- . 
lie health development in 1970 was $3.1 
million of which $1.7 million was di- 
verted fo CIA use in maintaining Laotian 
' military forces. - ■ 

“Wc are going to try to insist that 
AID alter and change its policy to give 
civilians more aid and assistance,’ Ken- 
nedy said. ' 

'fbe GAO "report aho was severely 
critical of the.jnanagen.cnt, staffing and 
conditions at existing health facilities in 
Laos'. ‘ . ; 

INVESTIGATORS REPORTED find- 
mu overcrowded, dirty and inadequate 
sanitary facilities at Site 272, a hospital 
near the Plain of Jars which is the main, 
AID health facility in Laos. 

“This hospital ' consisted of three 
wards of open- huts without screens, the , 
GAO report stated. “Cots were used for 
beds. There were no mattresses or . 
sheets, and patients were in their dirty 
street clothes. The wards were dirty and 
the general condition of this hospital 
' seemed, even by Laotian standards, con- 
siderably substandard.” 

KENNEDY SAID he could not es- 
timate how much financial aid would be 
necessary to correct conditions within 
the AID program in Laos. He added that 
the budget for all AID programs in Laos 
in fiscal 1972 was $17.1 million but, 
because of diverted funds from health to 
military outlays, it was difficult to de- 
termine how much was actually being . 
■ spent on health services. 

“I think this is the primary support 
for the Laotian (military),” Kennedy 
told newsmen.' 

“The war in Southeast Asia has es- 
. collated dramatically in the last few days 
in' terms of the bombings and I feel the. 
refugees, in terms of casualties, are also 
going to escalate dramatically.” 
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SENATOR KENNEDY REX, EASES GACf REPORTS ;ON' .LAOS AND COMMENTS ON 
' WAR RE DAT ED CIVILIAN PROBLEMS IN INDOCHINA 


i HOLD FOR RELEASE: 
j Sunday* February 7, 1971 


Senator Edward M. Kei 


5* Kennedy, Chairman pf'the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
RpCugecKf, today released heavily ,* , eahijtii5e.d n snip (m/tries of two classified reports 


on war victims in Laos prepared by the General Accounting Office (GAO), the 
independent investigating agency of Congress'.' i ■ ' 


The GAO reports are the last i* t 0l c a,s ecE jtei a seidcs of studies on war •■•re- 
lated civil! a ix problems in Vietnam and Labi,' requested by Senator Kennedy, The 
y.-eportf; are part of the SubcomiTiiU.ee R; continuing effort since 196 5 to document 
tho-fjc basically human, it a.i ian problems, and upgrade official priority and concern 
for civilian suffering and needed relief programs*.' 


The findings reloased .today are severely critical, of U« S, sponsored pro- 
gramr: for refugees and civilian war casualties in’ Laos,. The findings charge *>~ 


"'■* that official statistics on. war victims and other data are 
. "incomplete” and "of doubtful validity” the problems- 
are much more serious; than; officially- stated; 


«**- that AID human itar la a progx’ams for war victims apparently 


BtiU servo an a principle "cover” for significant amounts of 


w ctfi si stance t;o I-*'.' o m il i f.E r y alul paramilitary unit s and thnir 


d' dependents for_.c bALbh'dpi.Jyca rly 50 percent of 'funds 

U’ t o the .AH') 1 illagp jHcalth .Prograitijare being used to 

1 1 support CIA milU'*'- J ? y no « i v iticji; 


«*•' .that because of sloppy management and lack of records AID 

"cannot state with any dygra.o of assurance” that US assistance 


rt’er- ‘’hat? been accomplished as effectively, efficiently, and . 

85 economically as the situation in Laos permits” *•- the situation 

Approved 
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. . “* that refugee' villagers <u>- ° i ‘-en over crow clod, congested, dirty, 
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WASHINGTON — San. 
Kchvard SI. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) charged Saturday 
that jiccii'iv hah of all 
American aid for war re- 
■ fugees in L<iqs is being 
supplied to guerrilla for- 
ces directed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


•:s, from .'he- Pcs*. 

Since 10GS the Agency 
for International Develop- 
ment has allotted $54. S 
million to Laos for refugee 
relief. These are funds for 
medical' supplies, hospi-.. 
tals, resettlement and oth- 
er supplies and services. 

“Until recent times," 


Kennedy said; “the U.S. 
Aid refugee program 'was 
simply a euphemism to 
cover American assistance' 
to persons ..who agreed to 
take, up arms against the. 

. Pathet Lao." . , 

He said that a "very sig- 
nificant measure of this' 
assistance apparently con- 
tinues." • 

AID administrator John 
A. Hannah publicly admit- N 
ted in June that when he 
took office that he was un- 
happy to find that, since 



1.952 CIA agents were 
using the civilian agency 
as a cover for their opera- 
tions. Hannah said "our 
. preference is to get rid of 
this operation." 

Kennedy said some of 
the financing has been 
transferred to the Defense 
j Department in the last 
/ two or three years. Hut 
[ Kennedy’s Senate Judicia- 
ry subcommittee on re- 
fugees made . public cen- 
sored versions of General. 

' Accounting Office Re- 
ports with summaries in- 
dicating continued, assis- 
; tance to CIA-directed for- 
ces. ' 

The. subcommittee’ re- 
port' said that although 
"AID officials generally 
recognize that economic: 


assistance . funds should 
not be uscu as a cover to 
finance military activities, 
AID .has apparently conti- 
nued to furnish substanti- 
al amounts.of medical sup- 
plies to Lao military. & 
al." *V 


. . the report estimators 

tnat hair of the funds 
going to the AID village 
health project, which lias 
.received- $9.4. million be- 
tween 1951 and. 1970, is be- 
ing used for this purpose. 
An ATD spokesman said. 
"AID does not excludes 
j Iron* assistance those who 
. have been or may in fu- 
:■ turc be engaged in -fight - 
. mg; against North Vietna- 
,• mese or Communist 'Path-., 
•et Lao." .■ . . 
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U,S , Refugee Aid in Laos Found to Help Guerrillas 


By JOHN V/. FINNEY '■ 
WASHINGTON, Feb. C— The 
General Accounting Office has 
concluded that much of the. 
money allocated for .assisting 
refugees has been used to fi- 
nance paramilitary operations 
in Laos directed, by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

The accounting office, which 
controls the disbursement of 
public' funds, said that almost 
half the funds of the Agency 
for International Development 
for a village health program 
were being used to support 
military activities. 

Two censored reports by the 
watchdog body were made 


with the aid mission in Vien- 
tiane relegating responsibility 
largely to the field. 

The accounting office said 
medical drugs supplied for ref- 
ugees disappeared when they 
were shipped to I.aos. 

Refugee villages were found 
to be overcrowded, congested, 
water supplies and health fa- 
cilities. The mortality rate in 
the villages was said to . be 
high, in some cases 250 per 
cent above standards set by 
the aid agency. 

Funds Used as Cover 
In the opinion of the sub- 
committee staff, the reports for 
the first time provided official 
documentation of the extent to 


public today by Senator Ed- winch refugee programs had 
ward M. Kennedy of Massa- ^’en used as a cover by the 
chuselts in his .capacity as C.l.A^for financing its rm.itary 
chairman ‘ of the Senate judi- aCl1 ; Jl ; c ' 3 - 
ciary Subcommittee on’ Refu- direction of the V bite 

g CCS House, tne Central Intelligence 

The reports were critival cfh^Nncy has been supporting a 
the management' of programsj 30,0pi--inan guerrilla army, of 
for assisting refugees and ci-i^ eo an ^ Irj&csmen against 


a spokesman 1 for aid head- 
quarters said the primary re- 
sponsibility for refugee relief 
rested with the Laotian Gov- 
ernment. Ke acknowledge that 
some assistance went to guer- 
rilla forces, but said that a 
larger percentage was given to 
dependents. • ■ 

The sections in the reports 
dealing with assistance to the 
gucnillas were censored. But 
the subcommittee said in a 
statement that the reports doc- 
umented its earlier findings 
that; “until relatively recent 
times the refugee program was 
simply a euphemism to cover 


American assistance to persons 
who agreed to' take up arms 
against the Pathct Leo.” 

. In the last fiscal- year, $17- 
milliori was provided for refu- 
gee assistance- in .I.aos, .At a 
news conference Senator Ken- 
nedy said about 50 per cejit 
liad. been used for guerrilla op- 
erations in Laos. 

As of July, 1970, there were 
279 villages with more than 
280,000 persons receiving ref- 
ugee assistance. Of this 'total, 
some 45 per cent, or well ever 
J 00,000 persons, were estimat- 
ed by the subcommittee to be 
in the category of guerrillas 
and their dependents. 


vidian war casualties in Laos 
The accounting office said 
official statistics on; war vi 


the Pafhet Lao and North Viet- 
namese forces in northern 
I.aos. As part of this program, 


OJUCKil SUtll.M-.iia Uil Wax V ^ j e; » 

tims in Laos were incomplete. reiupoo support has boon ^iven 
From 1967 through 1S39, the!^, t:la aencimei'.ts of the gucr- 


fifd agency reported 12,032 ci- 
vilian y/ar casualties. The sub- 
committee said there had. been 
30,000 casualties -since early 
1569. 

Refugee programs were said 
to have been poorly managed, 


rillss. 

Respondinng to the reports. 
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Ben. Edward M, Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) charged yesterday 
that nearly half of all Ameri- 
can aid for war refugees is 
being supplied to guerrilla 
forces directed by .the Central 
Intelligence Agency; 

. ' Since li : GS the Agency for 
International Development 
has allotted $3-1.8 million to 
Laos for refugee relief. These 
are funds for medical supplies; 
hospitals,, resettlement and 
other supplies and services. 

“Until recent limes,” Ken- 
nedy said, “ihu U.S. A ID refu- 
gee program was simply a eu- 
phemism to cover American 
assistance to persons, wlio 
agreed to take up arms 
against the Pallid Lao.” 


The subcommittee report 
said that while “AID officials 
generally recognize that eco- 
nomic assistance funds should 
not be used as a cover to fi- 
nance military activities, AID 
lias apparently continued to 
.furnish substantial amounts of 
medical supplies to Lao mili- 
tary, el at.” The report esli- 
• mated that half of the funds 
currently going to the 'AID 
Village EJcal .til Project, which 
, has . received $!.>.4 million be- 
tween J9.G-1 and 1930, is being 
used for tins purpose. 

An AID spokesman said that 
AID does not exclude from 
.assistance those who have 
been or may in future be en- 
gaged -.in fighting against 
-North Vietnamese or Commu- 
nist Paitiet Lao." 'The spokes- 
man said. “A relatively small 
percentage of refugees are ir- 
regular or paramilitary forces 
who, because they have been 
displaced and are needy, are 
therefore as much refugees as 
oilier Lao who have not been 
engaged in the f Killing. A 
larger percentage of the total 
are dependents ' of such peo- 
ple.” 


“A very significant measure 
of this assistance apparently 
continues,” Kennedy said. 

AID Administrator John A.-. 
Hannah publicly admitted last 
June that when he took office 
he was unhappy to find flint 
since 1S62 CIA agents were 
using tiie civilian agency as a 
cover for their operations. 
Hannah said ” Our preference 
Is to get rid of this opera- 
tion.” 

. Kennedy said some of the fi- 
nancing lias been transferred 
to the Defense Department in 
the hist, two or three years. 
But Kennedy’s Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on .liefu- 
gees_ made, public censored 
versions of General Account- 
ing .Office reports with sum- 

! maries indicating continued 
assistance to • CIA-directed 
forces. . : 
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• ■ By JAMES BOYLE 

, Star Sieft Writer . 

About half the money Con- 
gress appropriates for refugee 
programs in Lacs is diverted 
to Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy-directed paramilitary oper- 
ations in that neutral country, 
Sen.' Edward M. Kennedy, 
B-Mars, charged yesterday. 

Kennedy said a General Ac- 
counting Office report, most 
of it classified secret, lms con- 
firmed findings of an inde- 
pendent study team lie sent to 
Laos lo investigate the refugee 
program. 

The report apparently de- 
tails for the first time how 
Agency for International De- 
velopment funds are used to 
■support Moo and Yao tribes- 
men who roam through north- 
ern Laos and sometimes cross 
the borders into North Viet- 
nam and Laos to conduct clan- 
destine operations.' 

The arm’s, existence and 
. sdnte of its activities' have 
‘.been public knowledge for 
some time, and AID Director 
■John A. JIar.nalv cmifirjncd in 
•June that CIA agents used the 
Laos AID mission as a cover 
in order to operate freely in 
■.that country. 

; Lacs was declared neutral 
by. a 1952 Geneva Convention 
in which the United States and 
.the. Soviet Union were parties. 

Eiut the GAO report marks 
the first disclosure by a gov- 
ernment agency that U.S. for- 
eign aid money is sometimes 
diverted to CIA’operations. 

: A heavily . censored version 
of the report, was made public 
yesterday by Kennedy, chair- 
man of the Senate subcommit- 
tee . on refugee relief, which 
had requested the GAO inves- 
tigation. 


rf c 
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■ tary units and their depend- 
ents.” . 

Kennedy said that in the last 
fiscal year AID had provided 
$17 million for Laos refugee 
assistance. He estimated that 
half had gone for the CIA’s 
“paramilitary” programs. 

The AID Village Health Pro- 
gram has received about $10 
million since ISSi. Kennedy 
said half of that was used for 
medical assistance to military 
units and their dependents. 

Will Seek Action 

" “AID is aware of it and tol- 
erates it,” Kennedy said. 
“They are- not very happy 
about it, but they continue it.” 
He said hs would seek con- 
gressional action to stop it. 

• The Cent r ad Intelligence 
Agency is funded by Congress 
through a secret process. Sen- - 
ior members of the Armed 
Services committees and the 
Defense Appropriations com- 
mittees hold secret budget l| 
hearings with the agency’s top 
men, and then approve' funds 
which are hidden in the appro- 
priations of -other programs 
and other agencies, It is net 
known whether records of the 
meetings are kept. 

It has always been pre- 
sumed that CIA money was 
bidden in the massive defense 
budget, since that would be 
the easiest place lo mask 
funds. Books on the CIA have 
suggested that Congress has 
always been generous to the- 
agency. 

Although the American aid 
program throughout the world 
has often been accused by hos- 
tile countries of. being a CIA 
cover, AID directors have, 
stoutly denied it and attemp- 


cd to keep foreign operations 
i above suspicion. 

■ Calls Findings Supported . 38 Stationed !h Laos . 

• 8ft.i»aep3ndent ^ state Department lists 

mvesagativc agency rc^pomi- 3g A jjj 0 ffj c ; a ] s stationed in 
bm to Congress, no tiieexecu- p aos> an unusually high num- 
tive Jmancn. I tie CiA l eported- ^ f or ^at small country. It 
lytr.ca to Stop the G.>0 m-. j )as jj gen w klely reported that 

W- , , , . . the “rural development sec- 

Tm; censored report gives no t j on » 0 f t; ie aid mission was 



classified ’secret , 0 government guerrillas/ • 

dependent findings of his statf A]D . Director H annah sa ic 
investigators, Dale S. DeUaan j - st Ju “ V ,'e have had pe 


and Jerry M. Tinker. • n ,_ rw 

■■ Kennedy • estimated that in ^ h * 
the past four years more than 


havO;bcen associated 


CIA and doing things 
1 in Laos that were believed to 
‘ $27 .4 million in food, drugs anew pT the national interest but 
other aid has been channeled^ rol it; n e AID operations.” 

from refugae * 

s' “Lao inilitfB7f»*»ni'w-»«»“ l,l 'was 

■world where that rs'truo 


percentage cf refugees are ir-. 
regular or paramilitary forces, 
\ylio, because they have been 
■displaced anct are needy, are. 
therefore as much refugees as! 
other Lao who -have 'not on-! 
gaged in fighting.” . . : 

I-Ic said a much larger per- 
centage consists of dependents, 
of those, fighting men, who 1 
also have been displaced. 

But Kennedy took a different 
view, lie said he .believes the 
AID program lias bean used as. 
the’ primary source of money : 
for the irregular Lao forces. 

The. funds arc siphoned not 
just from the refugee pro- 
gram, he said, but from public 
health, agricultural, economic 
and technical projects, arid 
from the “Food for Peace” 
program. , - 

The refugee program appar- 
ently is actually run by four' 
agencies jointly, The Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Loyal 
Lao government, the CJA and 
AID. 

Cites Special Interest 

The CIA apparently has 
funded parts of the program 
from its own money, pointing 
out its special interest in the 
program. ’ " 

One cf the few western 
newsmen stationed in Laos, 
Tammy Arbuckle of the Wash- 
ington Star, lias detailed the 
operations of what he has 
called -“the American directed 
secret, army” which ho-rcporls 
operates throughout Southeast. 
Asia. 

In Laos the secret, army has 
wiped out Communist head- 
quarters and taken over prison 
camps and rescued inmates, 
Arbuckle reports. 

Its leader is Gen. Vang Pao 
and its troops are mostly Meo 
tribesmen, a 1 1 h o u g h spme 
Thais also are included. 

The Mc.os have been active 
j-oaming the Plain of Jars and 
intercepting Noith Vietnamese 
men and supplies attempting 
to use the plain for infiltration 
south, Arbuckle has reported.. 

Directed by Mann ■ 

The director of AID in Laos 
is Charles Mann, who directed 
the AID mission- in Vietnam 
until a few years ago. Ilis pro- 
gram there came under fire 
because o£ inefficiencies in the 
Port of Saigon and he was 
transferred. 

Besides heading the Laos 
program, Mann is said to be 
heading a do facto AID pro- 
gram in Cambodia. 

The GAO report 'is said to 
have indicated that AID head- 




^aos. 

Sources on the Sena*® refu- 
gee subcommittee expressed 
the fear that similar abuses 
would develop in Cambodia. 
Tiie State Department is said 
to have told the committee 
that there is at present no ref- 
ugee problem in Cambodia, 
despite the war and the- heavy 
bombing in recent weeks. 

Kennedy e-aid the cost' of the 
entire Laos AID program is 
less than the cost of two days 
cf bombing sorties when 
American B5?.s are operating 
at a peak in Laos. 

“After they arc finished si- 
phoning off money, they spend 
about as much on (he refugees 
as on one day’s bombs,” bo 
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LegM it may be, within the narrowest'. inter- 
pretation of that word. But the practice of con- 
verting Food for Peace dollars into military 
assistance— to the tune of nearly 700 million 
dollars over the last six years— ha? been' dc- 
. cciving to say the least. The revelation this 
week in e tcstimpny before a committee of the 
U. Si House can only cast a new taint of mis- 
| representation over this' country's aid-giving 
activities abroad. 

For years, tinhorn propagandists kept clam- 
‘ oring that U. S. foreign aid was a cover for 
I operations of the Central" Intelligence agency. 

} Patent nonsense! Then, lo and bchulcl, last year 
sit turned out that the charge in at least one 
; case— the aid program in Laos— had an ele- 
ment of truth. 

I Now it . will l>e heard that the Food for Peace 
program, intended both to relieve U. S. farm 
surpluses while putting food in the mouths of 
needy peoples, lias been a guise for supplying 
military goods instead. In his committee testi- 
mony Join 1 . Is'. Irwin, undersecretary of state, 
saw no fault in the system. The way the pro- 
gram works, countries pay for American food- , 
stuffs in their own currencies, then are given ] 
dollar credits for the procurement of other j 
goods in this country. As Irwin pointed out, f 
there is nothing in. the fine print that, says they ■ 
f can't buy military' supplies. ’ J 


eg 

F 


We do net always agree wiih K Sen. George | 
McGovern, (D-S...D.), but we -will have to share f 
his astonishment ana regret at this bit of paper’ 
manipulation. McGovern said he deplored “even i 
the slightest hint of a. .connection” between mili- I 
tary aid and this; pertly humanitarian program ; 
cf which lie was the first director. We deplore • 
it for two reasons. ; 

First, Congress, whatever its nWisfiem, is 
charged with voting funding levels for aid, in- 
cluding military aia: And Congress, has a right 
to expect that the bureaucrats will not juggle 
the books behind its back. Second, 'and perhaps-, 
more important, those well-motivated Ameri- ' 
cans who believe -in foreign aid in principle 
have a right to know that their efforts and their . 
conviction will not be undermined by such * 
crashingly bone-headed blunders as this. 

Whoever conceived or even tacitly sanc- 
tioned the practice of converting food into mili- 
tary aid deserves to be called on the carpet — 
and then have the carpet pulled out from under ' 
him. ’ J 


J 
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